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The Great New Novel by REX BEACH 


That this new book by the author of ‘‘ The Barrier” and ‘‘ The Spoilers’ should leap quickly into place 


among the best selling novels was to be expected. 
power and merit of the story. 


That it should remain there is due solely to the sheer 


‘** Neither Kipling nor Zola has created a more human adventuress—Cherry Malotte, a soldier of the 


frontier! ""—/ertland Oregonian. 


Mlastrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
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Frontispiece and illustrations in three colors. 
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With frontispiece.. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, Pictorial Cover, $1.50 
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: By Roy Rolfe Gilson 
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Illustrated by F. Graham Cootes. $1.50; postage, 12c. extra. 
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would willingly dispense with the book. 

31 illustrations. Boxed. Net, $2.50; postage, 20c. extra. 
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770 An Experiment.— A Contrast. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


(HORACE TRANSLATED IN HIS OWN 
ME RES.) 


(i) ODES IIL. 12. 
How unhappy are the maidens who 
with Love may never frolic, 
Nor in wine-cup drown their sorrows, 
without fainting ’neath the scourges 
Of an uncle’s reprimanding. 


But thy work-bag and thy weaving 
Venus’ wingéd boy hath stolen, 
And Minerva’s busy service thou for- 

goest, Neobule, 
For the handsome Liparaean. 


When he flashes his anointed shoulders 
fresh from bath of Tiber; 
Better rider he than e’en Bellerophon, 
and never conquered 
Or in boxing or in foot-race: 


He’s unrivalled as a marksman when 
the routed deer are flying 

In the open; and can nimbly, when the 
wild boar in the tangled 
Thicket crouches, spring upon him. 


(ii) ODES IV. 7. 
Melted away is the snow—grass 
springs anew in the meadows— 
Leaves reappear on the trees— 
Earth develops a change, and by their 
natural channels 
Rivers decreasing are bound. 
Linked with companion Nymphs, all 
lightly apparelled, the sister 
Graces are leading the dance. 
Hours that hurry the day and fleeting 
seasons forbid us 
Hope for unfading delights: 
Frost gives way to the Zephyrs— 
Spring’s overridden by. Summer— 
Summer will perish in turn 
Soon as Autumn has lavished his 
fruits; then cold and inactive 
Winter returns to the Earth. 
Swiftly, however, the moons repair the 
loss of their waning; 
We, when we're summoned away 
Whither our sire Aeneas has gone, and 
Tullus and Ancus, 
Still are but shadow and dust. 


Who ¢an tell if the Gods will prolong 
by the gift of a morrow 
Time that is reckoned to-day. 


Greedily waits thine heir: but naught 
will he grasp if thou lavish 
All on thy favorite self. 
When thou art dead, and the Judge 
has passed his sentence upon thee— 
Sentence of majesty stern— 
Gone is all hope of recall: rank, elo- 
quence, duty regarded, 
Vainly, Torquatus, thou’lt plead: 
Not even Dian’s self can win from the 
nethermost darkness 
Sinless Hippolytus free: 
Nor can Theseus’s strength his friend 
Pirithous rescue, 
Fast in oblivion bound. 
H. Kynaston. 
The Spectator. 





DREAD NOUGHT. 


Dread not the power of kings who have 
kings to brother, 

And truly have none other. 

Dread not the captains whose far-kill- 
ing art ° 

Pierces their own hard heart. 

Dread not the lords who pay not; they 
shall pay 

Their own heaped dues some day. 

Dread not the craft of priests, for 
priests are fed 

Upon man’s baser dread. 

Dread not for iron or anger or the loud 
cry 

Which is of them that fly. 

Dread not though foes thine earth- 
work’s weakness find, 

Strong soul entrenched behind! 

Dread God: if even Him thou canst not 


dread, 
"'T were well to love instead. 
Guy Kendall. 
The Nation. 





A CONTRAST. 


A sunset painted by the Master’s hand 
On the broad canvas of the glowing 
west; 
Billows of jewelled radiance, on a 
strand 
Of golden glory breaking crest on 
crest. 
Outside a playhouse door a 
crowd awaits 
Impatiently the opening of the 
gates. 
William Booth. 
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THE QUESTION OF MEDICAL PRIESTCRAFT. 


The universality of medical inter 
ests has become of late years obvious 
to the public, if only because of the 
amount of legislation which has for its 
origin the desire to save life and pre- 
serve health. The Children’s Act, the 
Registration of Midwives, the Inspec- 
tion of School Children, the various 
Public Health Acts, Acts to ensure 
purity of food, and Factory Acts, 
Quarantine legislation, and the Town- 
planning Bill, suggest themselves at 
onee as measures having a distinctly 
medical bearing, and the arguments 
employed within and without Parlia- 
ment in their discussion could all have 
found inspiration in medical textbooks. 
It has, as a result, been borne in upon 
us in this country, as well as in 
France, Germany, and the United 
States, that every phase of life, every 
art and science, every calling and ca- 
reer, every edifice and exploit. every 
crisis and catastrophe, may be viewed 
from a medical standpoint; and while 
members of the medical profession 
may be inclined to regard existence 
too exclusively from this standpoint, 
all, whether specially interested, or 
assisted only by general intelligence, 
or, perchance, hampered by a want of 
intelligence, are bound to keep the 
medical factor in remembrance. It 
may be realized that this position, 
however flattering, is not without its 
present drawbacks for the medical 
practitioner, but it is one of enormous 
promises for the world; the draw- 
backs. as far as the medical practitioner 
is concerned, are of small consequence 
in comparison with the promises, and 
will disappear as knowledge pre- 
gresses. That, at any rate, is the com- 
fortable belief here adopted. The in- 
terest that is now compulsorily and 
oftentimes reluctantly manifested by 
the public in medicine will be replaced 


(in no short time I think) by some gen- 
eral understanding of the aims of hy- 
giene, and a common consent to take 
all steps to maintain a high standard 
of health. Criticism of the professed 
expert will then be enlightened, and 
will keep medical counsel authoritative 
where it is asked for; resistance to 
what is undisputed in scientific opin- 
ion will be held by society at large to 
be a menace to public safety, and will 
be excused only out of toleration for 
ignorance and not out of respect for 
the manifestation of independence. 
While we are far from such a state of 
things now—so far that only narrow 
and timid spirits among medical men, 
being either afraid of or intolerant of 
public judgment, ever invite unques- 
tioning acquiescence in their pleroph- 
ories—we are none the less approach- 
ing the day when the general principles 
of health will be the common property 
of educated communities, and when 
most communities will be educated at 
least to such a point that the majority 
of their members will be able to sift 
gross and palpable falsehood from the 
proven truth. 

What are the drawbacks of to-day 
for the medical practitioner, the disap- 
pearance of which is prophesied in the 
near future? They are the distrust of 
the public and the unreasoning faith 
of the public, leading to disappoint- 
ment when impossible events do not 
take place, and want of appreciation 


when great deeds have been accom- 
plished. From this situation there 
arises a sense of irritation which is 


none the less real because both par- 
ties must often feel that it is unrea- 
sonable. The medical man longs to 
say: Such a thing is so because it is 
so, and no purpose is served by my 
disputing with persons who cannot fol- 
low my arguments; but the most arro- 
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gant of his species feels that such a 
position cannot be taken up in the 
twentieth century, though it might 
have been pardonable a hundred years 
ago. The layman would like also to 
say: Such a thing is not so because 
many occurrences disagree with the 
proposition; but only the very self-sat- 
isfied can assume this front towards a 
sincere worker in what after all must 
be a special line of learning in many 
cases, however general the interests in- 
volved. 

The distrust of the medical man is 
as old as the world, and the same may 
be said of the unreasoning faith in 
him, but while both will cease when 
the aims and principles of medicine 
are better known, both have been in- 
creased by the great advance in gen- 
eral knowledge due to the spread of 
education, together with the stronger 
enlightenment of the public as regards 
hygiene. It is an undoubted fact that 
the science of medicine progressed as 
quickly as, if not more quickly than, 
any other branch of human knowledge 
during the last strenuous century, but 
its strides forward have not all been 
estimated at their proper worth by 
those who are outside the actual strug- 
gle. There is nothing surprising in 
this. Some of us have attended a 
race-meeting of motor-cars or bicycles, 
and have found how impossible it is 
to guess which is the winning compet- 
itor owing to the “lapping” that may 
take place on a circular course, and to 
the working of time handicaps which 
we have understood only imperfectly. 
We have been unable to believe that 
the car or cycle which is leading as it 
passes us is not the winner, and on 
having our impressions corrected have 
felt a little impatient of the methods 
employed. We wish that we could see 
all the competitors started side by side 
at the same time, off the same mark, 
to race their fifty miles on a straight 
track. That would be a race which 
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we could understand; we could see 
how each competitor stood at a given 
point, and should recognize the win- 
ner without having to be told of non- 
apparent conditions which are deter- 
mining the destination of the prizes. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the 
meaning of much progress which has 
taken place in medical science is lost 
upon those who are not actually tak- 
ing part in the struggle, or who are 
not aware of the handicaps or allow- 
ances under which the work is being 
done, or of its exact object. This 
breeds annoyance. A large number of 
intelligent people say, Where is the 
progress of medicine? People still die 
of pneumonia, and medical science has 
not come to an agreement as to a rou- 
tine of therapeutics. Cancer is on the 
increase, and much of the work that is 
being done in connection with it has 
no direct bearing on treatment. Dis- 
eases like appendicitis make their ap- 
pearance, and though operative meth- 
ods are devised which seem to be very 
generally successful, the cause _ re- 
mains obscure, so that preventive pro- 
cedure cannot be taken. Instances 
might be multiplied where the public, 
not wholly understanding the condi- 
tions of the race, have been unable to 
apprehend how far medicine is gaining 
in the struggle. Such information as 
is supplied to the public is very gen- 
erally supplied in an wunassimilable 
form, the language for necessary rea- 
sons of precision being highly techni- 


eal. For example, the publication of 
the proceedings at the numerous inter- 
national congresses having some 


hygienic or sanitary reason skould help 
to make a very large body of readers 
aware of what is being done in the 
medical world, but the debaters cannot 
argue with one another if they do not 
understand thoroughly each other’s po- 
sitions, and this can, of course, only be 
secured by the rigid use of scientific 
terms. The public is puzzled, alike 
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by the apparent long-windedness of 
the discussions and the lack of imme- 
diate reform which follows upon any 
recommendations made by the con- 
gresses in the form of general resolu- 
tions. They find medicine not only 
wordy but unpractical, not perceiving 
that all which a congress can possibly 
accomplish is to place before a Gov- 
ernment the expert opinion, leaving the 
Government, whether of its own ini- 
tiative or in deference to popular wish, 
to give effect to the opinion by legis- 
lation. 

These circumstances are bound to 
affect medicine nearly because the 
spectators of the race between disease 
and therapeutics cannot be disinter- 
ested, and when they miss the signifi- 
cance of important stages in the con- 
test they do not pause before allotting 
the blame to medicine. All men in 
all times have been deeply concerned 
about their healths; and all men in all 
times have had some knowledge of 
medicine derived from personal expe- 
riences, well founded tradition, and an 
elementary sense of logic. But now- 
adays some physiological knowledge 
has also become common property, and 
comprehension of medical principles is 
no longer without the common ken. 
Though profoundly anxious to be cured 
the public was, at times not so long 
distant, prepared to leave the pro- 
cesses to be employed in the hands of 
medicine men who knew the secrets of 
nature. We have changed all that. 
The expansion of learning that has 
taken place in medicine has been going 
on in all other branches of knowledge, 
whether nearly allied to medicine or 
not. Where the sciences more directly 
ancillary to medicine are concerned the 
old boundaries between them and med- 
icine have been removed, so that no 
man can say exactly where chemistry 
stops and where physiology begins, 
what familiarity with electricity 
rightly appertains to the medical 


man’s calling, or what knowledge of 
physics or of statistics should be pre 
supposed in a medical practitioner. 
Not only has the medical student much 
to learn, but his status is altered when 
he has learned it. Instead of occupy- 
ing one of the three peaks wherefrom 
the exponents of the only learned pro- 
fessions—divinity, medicine, and law 
—looked down on the _ unlettered 
masses, the medical man is now 
classed with other practical workers 
who have an equal claim with him to 
be considered men of science. Such 
persons will not revere the practice of 
medicine as something too learned or 
too mysterious for their grasp, al- 
though they may respect it because 
of its scientific aims. They will be 
critical, and it is right and fair that 
they should be, but for the time being 
the profession of medicine is often put 
into an awkward position thereby. A 
medical man is not necessarily as good 
a chemist as a pure chemist, or as re- 
sourceful an electrician as a pure elec- 
trician, or as versed in the controver 
sies of Darwinians, Neo-Mendelians 
and others, as the pure biologist, or as 
astute a statistician as Professor Kar! 
Pearson; while his chemistry, his elec- 
tricity, his biology, and his mathemat- 
ics have to be brought to work not 
in the ideal or exact conditions of lab- 
oratory or workshop, and not in ac- 
cordance with well argued literary the- 
ory, but in all sorts of environments, 
in all sorts of conditions, and on sub- 
jects in all sorts of moods. The path- 
ology of the sick man is complicated 
not only by his individual physiology 
and psychology but by those of his 
medical man; and physio-psycho-path- 
ology, with two personalities involved, 
forms a difficult analytical study, as 
Cornelia Blimber has shown once and 
for all. Exact results cannot always 
be expected, the laws of averages ani 
the deductions of mathematical proba- 
bilities must be set off against indi- 
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vidual successes and failures, and 
though it would be too sweeping to 
say that the only way of estimating 
the progress of scientific medicine con- 
sists in showing that vital statistics 
improve steadily, yet the figures of the 
Superintendent of Statistics at Somer- 
set House form the most valuable tes- 
timony to advancement. 

It is this compound of certainties 
and uncertainties, this science based 
on other sciences, this art in the prac- 
tice of which intuition and genius can 
play as great a part as they can in mu- 
sic, that the public is being asked by 
recent legislation to put on a more 
secure material footing. The result is 
that the cry of medical priestcraft has 
been raised, and will be raised still 
louder if and when the Privy Council 
advises the Government to appoint the 
Royal Commission to inquire into un- 
qualified medical practice which the 
General Medical Council at its last 
session recommended should be 
granted. 

The whole meaning of what is being 
done in medicine escapes the intelli- 
gence of those who join in this cry. 
They are in revolt against the edicts 


of hygiene, considering them to be in- 


tolerable because they are founded on 
principles which appear to be disput- 
able, which are so disputed, and 
which, it is admitted, are not in all 
instances very stable. The plain man, 
having pointed out the failure of med- 
icine to cure cancer or to prevent ap- 
pendicitis, proceeds to argue thus: A 
hundred years ago bleeding was an al- 
most universal procedure; now bleed- 
ing is discountenanced entirely by 
medical men as a general mode of ther- 
apy, though in particular cases it is 
still employed. More recently Koch, 
or rather his too sanguine followers, 
proclaimed tuberculin as a panacea for 
tuberculosis, a view that was very gen- 
erally adopted only to be very gener- 
ally discarded. If such right-about- 


turns can be made, why should not 
their like be made again? The ques- 
tion can only be answered by admit- 
ting that medicine is fallible, and the 
answer is a very conclusive one. Med- 
icipe is not as yet an exact science. 
Results sometimes appear to justify 
means without it being possible to de- 
termine the intervening processes; and 
means which ought to lead in certain 
directions, by failure of intervening 
processes give no determined results. 
All this cannot be denied. But what 
the plain man does not appreciate is 
that medicine is advancing all along 
the line towards the position of an 
exact science, while losing little of its 
claims to be an art, and that the risk 
of any generally wrong therapeutic 
measure being thrust upon the public 
decreases steadily year by year. In- 
dividual medical men will make, and 
must make, individual errors, and if 
one of these has a commanding per- 
sonality he will for a time attract dis- 
ciples, but since modern methods of 
medical research began to be put into 
practice the opportunity for a wrong 
or even an empirical scheme of thera- 
peutics being adopted by medical men 
as a body has become very scarce. 
Granted that in all instances a logi- 
eal sequence cannot be found in the 
eause and treatment of disease—here 
the cause, there the treatment, and in 
a third place the relation of treatment 
to cause or cause to treatment cannot 
be stated; on the other hand, it must 
also be granted that the elements of 
uncertainty which excuse empiricism 
are being analyzed away. Bright 
light is being thrown upon etiology 
everywhere, clinical procedure has 
been vastly improved, and the whole 
course of medicine has been along va- 
rious upward paths to a plateau of 
logic and exactness. The awkward 
questions which the plain man can 
put grow less numerous; their answers 
become easier. 


SS 
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Medicine as an art as well as a 
science must, like other arts, live of- 
ten unacclaimed, content to bear the 
coldness of the uninitiated, if only 
those who do know will welcome the 
attempts that are being made, and 
recognize the honesty of conviction by 
which they are inspired. The plain 
man says: “I know nothing of pic- 
tures, but I know what I like,” and 
means to imply by his words that he 
is a shrewd critic, one that is honest 
and free from prejudice. He is, of 
course, nothing of the sort. His un- 
trained eye is interfering with his 
judgments all the time, preventing 
him from grasping the effect of color 
fully or the appeal of line accurately, 
and forcing him to approve only the 
mediocre work whose qualities are un- 
able to give any challenge. He is 
best pleased with what demands least 
comprehension, though he would not 
allow this, but would rely on his ap- 
preciation of the faithful rendering of 
some accessory to prove him to be a 
critic with high standards, who will 
not tolerate any shirking of difficulties. 
The art of medicine has to undergo 
the ordeal of such criticism, and the 
result is that much of the medical 
achievement that is praised by the 
public is of small account in reality, 
while the finer aims of medicine pass 
unregarded. “I know what I want,” 
says the plain man; “I want my doctor 
to tell me what’s the matter and make 
me better. I want to get value for my 
money.” Nothing could appear more 
reasonable, and if only his wishes 
could be granted in all cases, he would 
he right to complain if they were not 
granted in his own. 

Unfortunately this precision in re- 
sult can never be reached. But as it 


is certain that in a far larger number 
of instances than was the case, say, 
fifty years ago, the precision is ap- 
proached, the sense of grievance is un- 
generous or is founded upon a _ too 


hasty contemplation of the complicated 
relations between the doctor and the 
patient. A carpenter always can make 
(let us say) a set of shelves to fit a cer- 
tain corner for a certain sum of 
money. He acts on definite instruc- 
tions as to number of shelves and thick- 
ness and material of board, the shape 
of the corner dictates limits which he 
can ascertain with a foot rule, the 
wood is a rigid substance not varying 
in size or shape after it has been 
cut. But such carpentry does not al- 
ways give satisfaction. The instruc- 
tions may not have been definite 
enough. For example, the order may 
be for six shelves without specification 
as to their distance from each other, 
and the customer having intended the 
intervening spaces to become gradu- 
ally larger from above downwards 
may find that the carpenter has made 
the spaces equi-distant. Or mahog- 
any may have been employed instead 
of walnut; or five pounds may be 
charged instead of three-pounds ten. 
The frailty of man is recognized in 
such situations by the rendering of a 
detailed estimate before the contract is 
entered upon, and it is an every-day 

experience that where this precaution 
has not been observed misunderstand 

ings may arise, apart from all ques- 
tions of deliberate extortion or delib- 
erate shirking of obligation. Now let 
us suppose that no written evidence of 
the terms of the contract existed, and 
further that the corner was not always 
the same shape, so that it might change 
its angles after measurement, either 
on its own acount or on account of a 
general shifting of the building, and 
further yet that the wood was not con- 
stant, becoming circular when cut 

square or thin when cut thick, how 
difficult it would be for the carpenter 
to make the shelves with any certainty 
of a satisfactory result! 

There would be something insolent 
to my readers in putting forth so obvi- 
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ous a parable, if the form of expres- 
sion were employed only with the idea 
of making things easy for them. It is 
L who am being helped by being en- 
abled in this way to keep my own ex- 
uct meaning before me. I do not draw 
any close parallel between the public 
and the customer, or between the doc- 
tor and the carpenter, but some of the 
questions at issue between the public 
aud the doctor are illustrated by the 
difficulties in which the carpenter 
would be placed, in the imaginary case 
of all his instructions being vague or 
open to error, and all his conditions of 
labor mutable. It is not humanly pos- 
sible to be certain in any diagnosis, if 
by diagnosis we mean an estimate of 
a person’s exact condition of suffer- 
ing. Yet no treatment can be con- 
sidered as wholly appropriate or indi- 
eated in such a way that no other 
treatment or modification of treatment 
is possible, while a single element of 
doubt exists in diagnosis. A diagnosis 
has, however, to be made by a fallible 
man upon evidence supplied by other 
fallible men, and to arrive at the sum 
of error with which a diagnosis may 
begin, all that the doctor may not de- 
tect has to be added to all that may 
be wittingly or unwittingly concealed 
from hin. Temperament and envi- 
ronment of various sorts have to be 
taken into account, as well as general 
physical health, and from the welter 
of speculations more or less vague or 
precise a scheme of therapeutics has 
to be evolved, and’ a prognosis, by 
which I mean a guess at the future 
history of the disease and the result to 
the patient, has to be given. The 
treatment commences, being based 
upon personal and traditional expe- 
rience in such matters, in other words 
being based upon a law of averages, 
with an eye to idiosyncrasies. The 
armamentarium of the doctor, in- 
formed to some extent in a haphazard 
degree and controlling his tactics to 
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some extent by theoretical considera- 
tions, is also inexact. The human 
body cannot be treated either as a test- 
tube or a plank, and procedures, anal- 
ogous to those which the chemist or 
the cabinet-maker employes, and hav- 
ing their origin in knowledge gained 
from laboratories or workshops. when 
they succeed do so by processes the 
whole of which is not yet known to 
science. 

A diagnosis, a prognosis, and a plan 
of treatment regarded from this point 
of view form matters of deeper diffi- 
culty than many plain men think, and 
it is not surprising that the more ex- 
perienced the doctor is the more deep 
do the difficulties seem. Yet in the 
large majority of cases the doctor is 
right. The observation of symptoms. 
attention to the law of averages, and 
allowance for individual circumstances 
guide him to a correct estimate alike 
of the present state of the patient, of 
his future changes and chances, and 
of the best way to secure that those 
changes and chances shall be fortu- 
nate. But remembering that every 
part of the body is dependent upon all 
the other parts to some extent, so 
that at any moment a local condition 
may produce a general disturbance, or 
a general condition may modify a lo- 
cal manifestation—remembering these 
things in addition to all the other rea- 
sons for uncertainty which have been 
enumerated, it becomes easy to see 
that that doctor, so ardently desired by 
the plain man, who simply says what 
is wrong and how it must be righted, 
cannot be forthcoming in every event. 
When the terms of the contract cannot 
always be arrived at, when the wood 
alters its shape, when the corner al- 
ters its contours, and when the ruler is 
not always true, the shelves run a risk 
of not fitting. 

But in a steadily increasing number 
of cases medical knowledge is getting 
ahead of disease, and when this is 
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more widely recognized the public, 
that Bow regards the doctor as inef- 
fective because he cannot perform mir- 
acles, will allot him proper apprecia- 
tion for what he can do. Medicine 
must always present difficulties when 
it is considered as a science. Obvi- 
ously its study is very much hampered 
by the fact that it is founded upon a 
group of sciences and that none of 
them can be held to be exactly ap- 
plied. Medicine without chemistry is 
unthinkable, yet medical men are not 
necessarily great chemists. On the 
contrary too rigid an adherence to the 
principles of chemistry may lead the 
physiologist into error, for the body is 
not a test-tube, and vital processes 
must not be expected to occur as they 
do in vitro. Simple principles of phys- 
ics underlie anatomical action, but 
faulty movement cannot be remedied 
with any certainty by mere carpentry, 
for every factor in that action is sus- 
ceptible to many complicated influ- 
ences. As a carpenter. as an electri- 
cian, as a botanist, as a chemist. and 
even as a biologist the medical man 
may often be doubtfully regarded by 
special workers in those callings; but 
he has to rely upon the general princi- 
ples laid down by these special work- 
ers, and to adapt them so that they 
may find a place in one flexible and ill- 
defined scheme. The medical practi- 
tioner has therefore two sets of crit- 
ics: plain men who demand from him 
obvious results in individual cases, and 
consider that his occupation is a shifty 
one if he cannot meet their require- 
ments; and scientific men, of more 
than one branch, who see in him a 
struggler in a medley of sciences, eter- 
nally compelled to make allowances 
for compensating or disturbing influ- 
ences which ought to be eliminated in 
all careful experiments. And all of 


these may have as good a general edu- 
eation as the medical man, who can- 
not, as he did in the fifteenth and six- 





teenth century, take up any position 
of superior learning with them and 
stifle comment by pooh-poohing, even 
though he kuows that the detraction 
of his calling emanates from ignorance 
or misunderstanding. And so we see 
that the spread of education, though it 
has done so much for the cause of 
medicine, has produced an unenviable, 
or at least an awkward, position for 
medical men. It has deprived medi 
cal men of any platform from whicb 
they can pontificate, by raising a large 
number of persons to their educationa! 
level, but at the same time it has not 
produced su far that large spread of 
knowledge and _ intelligence which 
would secure for them general sympua- 
thy. 

Doctors are a much criticised class 
of citizens. They are not so univer- 
sally disliked as house-agents, they are 
not so universally mistrusted as dairy- 
men, but, despite the sincere and fre- 
quent eulogium which they receive for 
their self-sacrifice and powers of work. 
they are regarded in the mass with 
lukewarm respect as the exponents of 
an unsatisfactory branch of learning: 
magical skill is. credited to a few, 
boundless admiration is expressed for 
the mechanical dexterity required in 
certain operations, but the collective 
efficiency of medical men was never 
more called in question than it is now 
—and, incidentally, never with less 
reason. The education of the public 
which has conduced so much to this 
state of affairs will, as time goes on, 
be itself the remedy. This is inevi- 
table, the intrusion of the medical fac- 
tor in so many questions of public in- 
terest compelling an increasing num- 
ber of thoughtful men to solve a cer- 
tain number of medical problems for 
themselves, or to co-operate with med- 
ical men in their solution. The sani- 
tary service has already produced great 
results in this direction in England. 
The appointment of medical officers of 
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health to many of the counties, to the 
big boroughs, and to associated groups 
of sanitary authorities, the whole 
time of these officials being given to 
their administrative duties, has been 
the means already of informing many 
hundreds of laymen as to the aims of 
and the procedure in preventive medi- 
cine. Water-borne and air-borne con- 
tamination, the segregation of infec- 
tious persons and the value of the 
notification of such cases at a central 
bureau, the cost of hospital adminis- 
tration, the risks of improper housing. 
the terrible effects of adulterated food 
—these matters are now discussed 
weekly all over the country, and the 
members of the sanitary authority and 
their medical officers mutually inform 
each other at the debates. If the au- 
thority looks to the medical officer for 
strictly medical guidance, the medica! 
officer on his side has to learn to give 
the reason for the advice which he ten- 
ders, and so becomes familiar with the 
points which laymen, many of them as 
well educated and as capable as him- 
self, find hard to understand. 

Of course this excellent spirit of 
give-and-take does not prevail every- 
where. There are sanitary authorities 
whose members show no desire to 
learn, and medical officers of health 
who have not the gift of explanation; 
there are sanitary authorities whose 
members treat the medical officer of 
health as a servant only and not as an 
adviser, and there are medical officers 
of health who lose sight of the fact 
that they owe allegiance to their au- 
thorities; there are sanitary authorities 
whose members are corrupt, and there 
may be medical officers of health who 
play into their hands, but, as a medical 
man, I ami proud not to be able to re- 
eall a single case where this has hap- 
pened. In spite of the fact that the 
relations between the sanitary author- 
ities and the medical officers of health 
are not always harmonious, the Sani- 
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tary Acts are an effective instrument 
for the instruction of the public in pre- 
ventive medicine, and are bound to 
have a growing influence in this same 
direction. The Midwives Act has 
taught many persons, especially benev- 
olent ladies, the difficulties of medical 
practice, and the working of this Act 
having proved quite unsatisfactory a 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Privy Council has inquired re- 
cently into its defaults. As the short- 
comings found in the Act were exactly 
what many medical men pointed out 
that they would be, the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee followed the 
anticipated direction. This should 
strengthen the medical position and 
prove that the professional protests 
against certain provisions in and omis- 
sions from the Act were uttered in no 
trades’ union spirit, but were in ac- 
cordance with public policy. Here 
again the medical man and the public 
are learning to understand each other. 
But no recent legislation has had so 
sure a tendency in this direction as 
the Act for the medical inspection of 
school children, which to some extent 
links the advance of the nation in ed- 
ucation with its physical advance. 
The passing of the Act was itself com- 
plete testimony that the popular wish 
was all in favor of a hygienic up-bring- 
ing for children. and when the work 
is in full swing every school-room will 
be an opportunity for the display of 
clinical wisdom, and every educational 
authority will perforce have to learn 
something of the difficulties of medi- 
cine. I know that this work is not 
yet running smoothly. Very many re- 
gret that the medical inspection of 
school children has become a branch 
of the work of the medical officer of 
health instead of being carried on by 
educational experts; some consider 
that the emoluments offered to medical 
men ire too small, and others point 
without approval to the very large sum 
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of money in the aggregate which will 
have to be paid to medical men. But 
these matters may be trusted to adjust 
themselves, when the Act for the Med- 
ical Inspection of School Children will 
be found to constitute a very real bond 
between medicine and the public. 
Social movements are playing a sim- 
ilar part. A large number of persons 
are now engaged in practical philan- 
thropy, and their labors have very 
generally a medical basis compelling 
them to acquire knowledge of many of 
the circumstances which make the 
practice of medicine difficult. All 
schemes for the feeding of school- 
children or for the provision of eco- 
nomical canteens, all schemes for the 
help of nursing mothers or for their 
education and assistance in bringing 
up the nurslings, all the systematic 
visiting of the poor that is now being 
done with the object of instilling the 
principles of sanitation (the list of 
similar philanthropic endeavor might 
be lengthened) have one certain result: 
they let those concerned into the se- 
crets of many medical embarrass- 
ments. Drawing-rooms discuss these 
and cognate themes, such as the al- 
leged physical deterioration of the 
race, heredity and Mendelism. con- 
scription, and the arguments for and 
ugainst the admission of women into 
Parliament. Such discussions sooner 
or later get upon a medical basis, or 
at any rate have to take into account 
the medical factor, and lead conse- 
quently to the familiarizing of the pub- 
lic with medicine. A desire to fit the 
Mendelian theories and expectations to 
real life, and to take discussions of 
Mendelism into realms beyond the 
grower of the pea and the breeder of 
the Andalusian fowl, will set a student 
of these theories tracing pedigrees in 
his countryside. His original object 
in his house-to-house visitation of the 
peasants will be, perchance, to find out 
if the blue-eyed parents have bred 
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blue-eyed children, or if the lineage of 
a hammer-toed family conforms to 
Mendelian notation, but one outcome 
of his researches must be a first-hand 
knowledge of the shortcomings of la- 
borers’ cottages. The inevitable re- 
sult of this will be a far more sympa- 
thetic and intelligent view of the work 
of the medical profession, and proba- 
bly even a general opinion that, all 
things considered, doctors do not do 
their work very badly. 

If the Privy Council agrees to recom- 
mend the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the practice of 
medicine by unqualified persons, it 
will do so not with the wish to uphold 
the privileges of a class, but with the 
intent to protect the public by indicat- 
ing in an unmistakable manner who is 
and who is not a dector, while the in- 
quiry should elicit who is able. not be- 
ing a doctor, to render none the less 
service in certain directions. By as 
much as the public is now able to ap- 
preciate the real aims of medicine, by 
so much will the cry of medical priest- 
craft be a feeble one in case the Com- 
mission is granted. It is inevitable 
that the cry should be raised. Not 
only will those usually to be found in 
revolt against accepted principles be ir- 
ritated at what they will regard as an 
attempt to define more strictly the lim- 
its of their freedom, but sentimental 
people, inflamed mainly by ill-informed 
and ridiculous novels, will take the op- 
portunity of saying that already the 
medical profession consists of a too 
protected class. These excitable folk 
are not numerous, but some of them are 
honest and none of them are silent; 
they will take pains to make their be- 
lief heard that medical men use their 
privileges to cloak their enormities. 
and that no ‘egislation can be re- 
quired which does not start with the 
abolition of the Medical Acts. 

I end as I began. The universality 
of medical interests has become of late- 
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years Obvious to the public, and I am 

glad to believe that the spread of edu- 

cation will lead to more widely dif- 

fused sympathy with medical aims, 

and will close the mouths which 
The Nisgeteenth Century and After. 


clamor in ignorance rather than in 
malice, in soft-heartedness rather than 
in accuracy, for the disestablishment 
of a medical priestcraft. 
S. Squire Sprigge, M.D. 
(Editor of “The Lancet.’’) 
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luternational taste in literary mat- 
ters is apt to be very capricious. 
France, well-informed about Stevenson 
and Mr. Kipling, full of curiosity re- 
garding Swinburne and Mr. Hardy, 
could not, to the day of his death, fo- 
cus her vision upon the figure of 
George Meredith. These are classic 
uames, but, among those who are still 
competitors for immortality, mere ac- 
cident seems to rule their exotic repu- 
tation. The subject of the following 
reflections is an example of this ca- 
price. He was born forty years ago; 
his life has been, it appears, devoted to 
the art of writing, of which he has 
come to be looked upon in France as 
a master. In Germany, in Italy, he 
has a wide vogue, especially in the for- 
mer. But, so far as I have noticed, his 
name is almost unknown in England. 
This is the more extraordinary because, 
as I hope to suggest, his mind is more 
closely attuned to English ideas, or 
what once were English ideas, than 
that of any other living writer of 
France. He has reproved (in Lettres @ 
ingele and elsewhere) the “detestable 
infatuation” of those who hold that 
nothing speaks intelligibly to the 
French mind, nor can truly sound well 
in a French ear, except that which has 
a French origin. M. Gide has shown 
himself singularly attentive to those 
melodies of the spirit which have an 
English origin, but his own music 
seems as yet to have found no echo 
here. 

Of the career of M. Gide I know but 
little, since he is not one of those who 


talk freely about themselves in their 

ks. But I take him to be a south- 
erner by extraction, born, or at least 
bred, in Normandy; an Albigense 
transplanted, with all his hereditary 
Protestantism, from Languedoc to the 
shores of the Channel. He says, some- 
where, that the Oc and the Oil are 
equally familiar to his ear, and that he 
is not more devoted to the blossom of 
the apple than to that of the pome- 
granate. He has been, too, it is evi- 
dent, 2 great wanderer over the face 
of Europe and Africa (Amyntas), and 
he affects, with an easy grace, some of 
the airs of the cosmopolitan. But in 
his heart 1 think that M. Gide is faith- 
ful to the Norman orchards. He is a 
product of Calvinism, and the extraor- 
dinary interest which the movements 
of his mind present, is due to the con- 
cinnity they reveal in his moral basis. 
He offers himself to us, rather shyly, 
but very persistently, as a French 
Protestant who has grown up and out, 
oh! so far and so pathetically out, of 
the firm low root based upon the Jnsti- 
tution Chrétienne. As a rule, the prod- 
ucts of French Protestantism have not 
much general value for an English 
reader. Our race has gone so much 
further in that direction, and with so 
much more variety! The sacrifice of 
Calvinism to the national unity of the 
French has tended to dwarf the intel- 
lectual manifestations of the sect. But 
in the writings of M. Gide it is, I 
think, not too fantastic to discover 
what the importance of a Huguenot 
training can be in the development of 


ay 
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a mind which has wholly delivered it- 
self from the Huguenot bondage. 

The progress of M. Gide has been 
slow. He attempted many things, sen- 
timental autobiography, something 
after the fashion of Mr. A. C. Benson; 
poems in which he followed Laforgue 
and floated on the stream of symbol- 
ism; miscellaneous and extravagant 
tentatives, which were half prose, half 
poetry. Gradually he gained confi- 
dence. In 1899 his fantastic dream of 
a Prometheus in the Paris of our day 
was scornfully contested by the critics 
of the moment. In his curious dra- 
mas, Saiil and Le Roi Candaule, he felt 
his way towards a more and more per- 
sonal mode of expression. He found 
it in his first serious novel, L’Immor- 
aliste, in bis essays (Feuilles de route; 
Prétertes), in his criticism. He has be- 
come what an early admirer prophe- 
sied that he would become, “a lumi- 
nous levite,” one who with instant 
daily service tends the altar of intelli- 
gence and grace. He has gradually 
detached the singular originality of his 
temper from those accidents of style 
that enwrap, as silk enwraps a chrys- 
alis, the formal parts of a new and 
ardent writer. He has published this 
summer a work which makes it now 
perfectly certain that M. Gide is one 
of the imagivative authors of France 
whose work counts. In La Porte 
Etroite (Mercure de France: Paris, 
1909), he has written one of the most 
beautiful books which has been printed 
for a long time past. A presentation 
of M. Gide, therefore, can hardly be 
better made than as the author of this 
subtle story. 

The scene of La Porte Etroite is laid in 
the neighborhood of Havre, where 
there exists, and has always existed, 
a numerous Huguenot congregation. 
The hero of the story, who tells the 
tale, is the only child of an austere and 
melancholy, but passive, widow; she 
and he share the company of a gentle 


English maiden lady, Miss Flora Ash- 
burton, whose sunken fortunes have 
led her gratefully to accept this asy- 
lum. Between these pious gentlewomen, 
Jéréme gradually develops from in- 
fancy to boyhood in a sheltered air. 
His only diversion is an occasional 
visit to his cousins, the Bucolins, who 
inhabit a large house, set in a great 
tumultuous garden, close by at Fou- 
gueusemare. The Bucolins are Prot- 
estants also, and worship at the Havre 
“temple,” but their religion is not sc 
sombre as that of Jéréme’s household, 
and in their life there are exceptional 
circumstances. Uncle Bucolim is an 
active man, engaged in business, ana 
Aunt Bucolin is more exceptional still, 
for she is a creole from Martinique, 
and she lies in bed half the day, and in 
a hammock the other half. The char- 
acter of Aunt Bucolin has always been 
felt to be hostile to the heavenly call- 
ing, and as the years go by she be- 
comes more reckless. The Bucolins 
have three children, the eldest of 
whom, Alissa, is two years older than 
Jérdme; Juliette and Robert are 
younger. 

Jéréme cannot recollect a time when 
a.kind of vague and seraphic attrac- 
tion has not projected itself on his ju- 
venile spirit from the presence and 
voice of his cousin, Alissa. She has de- 
veloped, and is still developing, a deli- 
cate virginal beauty, of the Tuscan or- 
der. To the boy’s innocent pedantry, her 
pale oval face, and eyebrows tenderly 
arched, recall the vision of Beatrice. 
There is, however, no realization of 
the nature of this feeling on his part 
until, one day, a singular set of circum- 
stances combine to give it voice. In 
the unsuspecting absences of Uncle 
Bucolin on business, in the innocence 
of her two younger children, the creole 
nunt finds her opportunity to cultivate 
objectionable and dangerous acquaint- 
ances, and Jéréme is present at a 
“scene” when the lady from Martinique 
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is guilty of an odious want of deco- 
rum. He flies to the room of his 
cousin, Alissa, who alone is conscious 
of the horror which surrounds them all, 
and who greets him, turning as she 
kneels in supplication at her toilet- 
table, with an agonized cry, “Oh, Jé- 
rOme, pourquoi reviens-tu?” He can- 
not understand, or but very vaguely 
divines, what is the cause of Alissa’s 
beautiful anguish, but he feels the 
celestial purity of her sorrow; he in- 
terprets her cry as including him, add- 
ing his distress to the sum of her hu- 
miliations; and this is the turning-point 
of his life. For the future the boy will 
exist for no other purpose than to fill 
the soul of Alissa with happiness and 
peace. 

The terrible creole woman presently 
cuts the knot herself by disappearing 
with one of her lovers, and the Bucolin 
family never hear of her again. Grad- 
ually they settle down again into their 
customary mode of life, their pious at- 
tendance on the means of grace, their 
cheerful relations with others, their 
mutual devotion. The sinful branch 
has been cut off; it has severed itself 
in a storm and been carried away in a 
night by the wind. At the chapel the 
incident is referred to, in the allusive 
manner customary among the devout, 
in the course of a powerful sermon on 
the text “Efforcez-vous d’entrer par la 
porte étroite!’ The wide gate which 
leadeth to destruction is picturesquely 
described, and Aunt Bucolin, without 
actually being mentioned, is recalled to 
every mind as one of the noisiest of 
that over-dressed and loudly-laughing 
multitude which the preacher sees 
gaily descending to hell in the hideous 
exaggeration of sin. This remarkable 
discourse makes a profound impres- 
sion upon Jéréme. He imagines him- 
self, against his will, elbowed by the 
sin-stricken crowd, and stunned by the 
noise of its laughter. Each step he 
takes divides him further and further 
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from the melancholy eyes of Alissa. 
Suddenly the preacher makes a new 
and a direct appeal: “Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate!” and dilates on the 
pure, the ineffable joy which streams 
from a life of self-abnegation, a life 
all devoted to sacrifice and holy sor- 
row. He compares this state of grace, 
this strenuous “walk with God,” with 
an air played in a lovely garden on a 
violin, an ecstasy at once strident and 
tender. “Few there be,” he exclaims, 
“who are chosen to pursue this life of 
sanctification.” “I will be one of those 
few!” says Jéréme to himself. Looking 
across the pews of the chapel he sees 
the pure countenance of Alissa all 
lighted up with the inward radiance, 
and he consciously unites, for the first 
time, the idea of her love with that of 
the perfect love of Christ. He under- 
goes a double conversion; he gives his 
soul without reserve to God and to 
Alissa. 

This conjunction of influences acts 
decisively on a spirit already prepared 
for it by the exercises of religion and 
by the puritan discipline of family life. 
As M. Gide very cleverly makes us 
feel it is as natural for his hero to 
submit to moral restraints as it is for 
others to resist them. The instinctive 
habit of the circle in which Jéréme 
had been brought up was to seek for 
happiness where others seek for pleas- 
ure, and to find pleasure only in the 
Lord’s service. But in spite of this 
condition of mind and heart, the world, 
with all its many-colored show, is rap 
idly expanding before the lad, and he 
begins to comprehend, as many a pious 
youth has comprehended, that he can- 
not shelter his faith for ever behind 
the almost monastic hedges of private 
habit. In this crisis, the love of Alissa 
seems to resemble the pearl of great 
price of which the Gospel speaks; it is 
that for which Jéréme will cheerfully 
and even thankfully sell all that he 
has. It is with a hand of extraordi- 
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firmness and delicacy that the 


nary 
author has drawn the years of adoles- 
cence, in which the nature of Jéréme 
widens and strengthens, without ever 
failing to keep the figure of Alissa 


before him like a_ star to guide 


him: 


Travail, efforts, actions pies, mysti- 
quement j’offrais tout a Alissa, in- 
ventant un raffinement de vertu, 4 lui 
laisser souvent ignorer ce que je 
n’'avais fait que pour elle. Je m’eniv- 
rais ainsi d’une sorte de modestie cap- 
iteuse et m’habituais, helas! consultant 
peu ma plaisance, 4 ne me satisfaire 
ad rien qui ne m’efit couté quelque ef- 
fort. 


But the interest of the story now 
centres in Alissa, of whom we ask, as 
Jéréme asks, what will be the develop- 
ment of her riper and perhaps intenser 
nature. Our first suspicion of a tragic 
destiny comes over us in the course of 
a scene, very lightly and even laugbh- 
ingly conducted, where Jéréme invol- 
untarily overhears a conversation in 
the garden between his cousin and her 
father. Jéréme himself is the subject 
of their discussion, and his tendency 
to lean on the spiritual strength of 
others is animadverted upon. This 
leads to a talk between the cousins 
themselves, in which Alissa _ signifi- 
cantly asks him, “N’es tu) pas assez 
fort pour marcher seul? C'est tout 
seul que chacun de nous doit gagner 
Dieu.” She gently refuses to be his 
guide any longer: the soul can have no 
other guide but Christ. She winnows 
the vague grain of Jéréme’s convic- 
tions, and his pious sentimentality is 
blown away in chaff by the steady 
breeze of Alissa’s clearer theology. 
Still, he can but worship God in and 
through her. That. she replies, he 
must not do, for pure worship sees 
nothing between the worshipper and 
jod Himself. This is the first little 
rift within the lute of their perfect 
unison of hearts. and it marks the dif- 
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ference upon which their happiness is 
to be ultimately shattered. 

It would be to give a very false idea 
of this charming book to dwell to ex- 
cess on the religious problem which it 
raises. The story is one of domestic 
provincial life in the north of France, 
among gentle and cultivated people, 
which is full of amusing studies of 
character, natural and entertaining in- 
cidents, and evidences of witty obser- 
vation on the part of the author. But 
the real subject of the volume, the 
thread which runs through it and gives 
it intellectua] adhesion, after all is pre- 
cisely a searching analysis of the in- 
completeness and narrowness of the 
moral psychology of Protestantism. 
The author has seen how cruelly piet- 
ists suffer from excess of scruple, how 
disastrously they can be overwhelmed 
by the vain sentiment of sinfulness. 
He deals with a state of soul which is 
more comprehensible in English so- 
ciety than in French, and which has, 
perhaps, found no exponent before in 
the literature of France outside the 
ranks of those who have examined the 
results of a Jansenist training. 

The family councils, while admitting 
that the ultimate marriage of Jéréme 
and Alissa is a matter of course, yet 
decide that a positive betrothal would 
be injudicious while Jéréme is soyoung. 
To this postponement the wishes of 
Alissa also tend, although the only 
scruple which she yet acknowledges is 
the result of her slightly greater age, 
and the tendency. which he continues 
to show, to lean unduly on her judg- 
ment. The reader is made to perceive 
that her character is much more fully 
developed, and set on a much firmer 
basis, than that of her cousin. Jéréme 
meanwhile proceeds into the world; he 
studies for a profession in Paris: he 
goes through his turn of military serv- 
ice at Nancy; he engages In a long 
journey through Italy. All these 


events. by a natural process of expe- 
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rience, enlarge his intelligence, explain 
to him the meaning of life, modify his 
judgments on mankind. His pure and 
devoted passion for Alissa, neverthe- 
less, is subject to no real diminution, 
although absence and physical change 
obscure and sometimes make difficult 
the expression of it. Moreover, it is 
now almost entirely restricted to cor- 
respondence. 

While Jéréme sees the world, how- 
ever, in all its variegated lights and 
colors, Alissa roams in the shadow of 
the garden at Fougueusemate. She is 
wholly occupied in being a mother to 
her old father and to his family, in at- 
tending to her charities and in prac- 
tising her religion. She grows neither 
sour nor bitter, but she becomes in- 
terpenetrated by the pangs of many 
exquisite scruples. The mother of Jé- 
16me dies, and on her deathbed desires 
that she may see the hand of her son 
close in formal betrothal on the pale 
hand of Alissa, but the girl cannot per- 
suade herself that she ought to bind 
her young cousin with any vow; she 
insists that they should wait until Jé- 
réme is more sure of his own mind. 
“Comprends,” she adds “que je ne 
parle que pour toi-méme, car pour mol 
je crois bien que je ne pourrai jamais 
cesser de t’aimer.” At this moment, 
infinitely perplexing for the young 
lover, with his alternatives of docility 
and exasperation, the mind of Alissa 
is slowly proceeding in a direction still 
undetermined to her own consciousness. 

From this point, the relation be- 
tween the lovers becomes more and 
more tragical. Various incidents, of 
a nature to enliven very agreeably and 
naturally the pages of M. Gide, inter- 
pose to bring the ‘inevitable delay, 
and to separate Jéréme still further 
from Alissa. These obstacles, how- 
ever, seem to Jéréme to be exclusively 
of a material order; his fidelity to his 
purpose is unshaken, and he never 
ceases to regard his cousin as his 
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in the 
world of Paris and Italy, in the tur- 
moil of literature and society, he finds 
the instinctive devoutness of his care- 
fully-guarded youth break down in an 
indifference which he deplores but 


guiding-star. Unfortunately, 


searcely tries to resist. Somewhere, 
Renan makes a very acute remark 
when he says, in effect, “le plus grand 
nombre des hommes a besoin d’un 
culte 4 deux degrés.” Jéréme, in the 
advancement of his years, rests more 
and more wholly upon Alissa for his 
religious preservation. 

His cousin perceives this, and she 
retires from him. He must live for 
God by himself, or not at all, and in 
response to his passionate indignation, 
he receives a definite dismissal: 
“Adieu, mon ami. Hie incipit amor 
Dei. Ah! sauras-tu jamais combien je 
taime. Jusqu’A la fin je serai ton 
Alissa.” The young lover, more ar- 
dent than ever, cannot but conceive 
that this is a trap laid for his too-wary 
feet. In spite of prudence and duty, 
he will fly to protest to his cousin his 
entire, his unalterable ardor, and he 
will put an end to a false position, 
which scruples have made ridiculous, 
by insisting, at once, on a full and open 
ceremony of betrothal. He arrives, in- 
continently, at Fougueusemare, where 
the family receive him with enthu- 
siasm, but only to find Alissa singu- 
larly changed. She avoids all private 
conversation with him, exhibits what 
in anyone else would seem the evi- 
dences of coldness or disdain, and 
feigns—for it can but be feigning—to 
misunderstand every suggestion and 
every protest he makes. This myste- 
rious situation culminates at length in 
another scene at a subsequent and 
final visit to his uncle’s house. Alissa 
now no longer shrinks from being 
alone with her cousin; she desires him 
to see her as she is. She presents her 
self to him very dowdily dressed, witb- 
out any ornament; she takes him into 
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her private room, whence all her pic- 
tures and her books have disappeared, 
“remplacés uniquement par d’insignifi- 
ants petits ouvrages de piété vulgaire 
pour lesquels j’espérais qu'elle n‘avait 
que du mépris.” He finds her altered 
in mind, in taste, in appearance; she 
has become wilfully colorless and dull; 
she has followed the cruel counsel of 
the theologian—«bétissez vous! and to 
the protestations of JérOme’s anger and 
despair she replies with a gentle in- 
difference. “‘Laisse-moi vite,’ dit-elle, 
—et comme s’il ne s’était agi que d’un 
jeu: ‘Nous reprendrons cette conversa- 
tion plus tard.’” 

The conversation ig not resumed, 
and soon after this Alissa fades into a 
decline and dies. Her journals give 
evidence of a consuming passion for 
Jérdme, against which she has con- 
tended, vainly stoical, to the end. I 
do not know where to find elsewhere 
in recent fiction so pathetic a portrait 
of a snint as M. Gide gives us in Alissa 
Bucolin. She is like one of the reu- 
gicus women that the Sienese painters 
of the fifteenth century loved to repre- 
sent, shadowless and pale, with the 
flame of sanctification already quiver- 
ing on their foreheads; or like Santa 
Fina, as Ghirlandajo conceived her at 
San Gimigniano, already lost to earth, 
“un fruit de souffrance” crushed into 
the cup of God’s infinite mercy. But 
where the extreme skill of the author 
of “La Prote Etroite” is displayed is 
in the fact that while no element 
of Alissa’s progress in holiness is 
earicatured or exaggerated, while 
every symptom of it is recorded with 
a perfect sympathy for herself and rec- 
ognition of her aims, it is not with ap- 
proval that M. Gide writes. We have 
not here a consecrated Huysmans va- 
poring about the ecstasies of St. Lyd- 
wine of Schiedam, but a man of mod- 
ern training, clear-eyed and cool, who 
entirely appreciates the nature of the 
error he so closely describes and re- 
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gards it with deep disapprobation. The 
sacrifice which Alissa makes to scruple 
and to faith is a vain sacrifice, futile 
aud wretched, a tribute to that religion 
“against nature, against happiness, 
against common sense,” which is the 
final outcome of Puritanism. But to 
all such arguments surely there is no 
better reply than the old familiar one 
of “Mimnermus in Church”: 


Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away; 
All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 
But oh, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die? 


Among recent imaginative writers, 
M. Gide is perhaps the most obsti- 
nately individualist. No subject in- 
terests him so deeply as the study of 
conscience, and in one of his early vol- 
umes I find this charming phrase, pet- 
ulantly thrown forth to annoy the Phi- 
listines,—“Chacun est plus précieux 
que tous.” Nothing vexes M. Gide 60 
much as the illogical limits which mod- 
ern discipline lays down for the com- 
pression of the human will. He has 
written in L’Immoraliste what I admit 
is an extremely painful study of the 
irritation and misery caused by a too- 
definite divergence from the comfort- 
able type. He is impatient of the 
worry which is brought about by mora) 
and religious abstractions, and this I 
take to be the central idea pervading 
some of his strictly symbolical work, 
such as the strange drama of Le Roi 
Candaule and the stranger extrava- 
ganza of Philoctéte. These are books 
which will never be popular, which are 
even provoking in their defiance of 
popularity, which, moreover, bear the 
stamp of the petulance of youth, but 
which will always attract the few by 
the remoteness of their vision and the 
purity of their style. 

The strength of M. Gide’s genius 
consists, I believe, in the delicate firm- 
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ness of his touch as an analyst. He 
has no interest in groups, or types; his 
eye is fixed on the elected spirit, on the 
ethical exception. One of his characters 
in Le Prométhée Mal-Enchainé exclaims, 
“Les personnalités, il n’y a que cela 
d’intéressant; et puis les relations entre 
personnalités!” We have here the 
strait gate through which the author 
takes all his imaginary figures, and if 
their conventionality has so flattened 
them out that they cannot pass the 
test, he flings them from him. Itis a 
most encouraging matter to the ad- 
mirers of M. Gide that his progress as 
un artist has been definite and steady. 
He has grown from year to year In his 
sense of harmony, in his sympathy 
with human existence. In his early 
books, he gave a certain impression of 
hostility to ordinary life; his personal 
attitude was a little arrogant, tending 
a little to lawless eccentricity. The 
beautiful human pages of La Porte 
Etroite show how completely he has 
The Contemporary Review. 


outgrown this wilful oddity of aim. 

We have said that M. André Gide is 
more closely attuned in many respects 
to the English than to the French 
spirit. This is true, if we regard his 
attitude as a little belated. Since 1900 
our native authors have adopted a vo- 
ciferous tone which is certainly not 
that of La Porte Etroite. English lit- 
erature has, in this twentieth century, 
set up a megaphone in the market- 
place, and the prize is for him (or her) 
who shouts the loudest. But when we 
say that M. Gide is in sympathy with 
English ideas, it is of a slightly earlier 
period that we are thinking. He is al- 
lied with such tender individualists of 
the close of the nineteenth century as 
Shorthouse and Pater. Those who de- 
light in the contrast between types of 
character, exhibited with great dexter- 
ity by a most accomplished hand, will 
follow the literary career of M. André 
Gide with curiosity. 

Edmund Gosse. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK IV. 


HARD NUTS AND 


CHAPTER I. 
A HAVEN OF REFUGE. 

Between Seething Lane and Trinity 
Square, abutting upon historic Tower 
Hill, runs a passage misnamed Cather- 
ine Court. The origin of the name I 
will not stop to discuss, nor whose is 
the cognizance which crests’ the 
wrought-iron grille at either end of 
the little thoroughfare, a demi-negress. 
or belle sauvage, cinctured and gar- 
landed, bearing dextrally a palm. 
Within these gates you shall find ten 
grim buildings now let as offices, 
which were dwellings at the time of 
our story, dating, at a guess. from 
Dutch William’s day, small, dark and 
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cramped, four floors of two rooms 
apiece served by a staircase. Their 
front windows stare uncompromis- 
ingly into those across the court; their 
backs look out into yards so tiny as to 
suggest the airing of one pillow-slip 
at a time. These in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were the home of substantial mer- 
chants of the second class, who might 
look, if they were persons of unim- 
paired constitutions, to see their six- 
tieth birthdays; most of them, I think, 
died younger. To bring up families 
in such surroundings they were forbid- 
den to hope. It was the deaths of his 
children which drove the cit afield. 
Here in the year 1779 dwelt a cer- 
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tain Phanuel Hippisley, shipowner, 
and it is with him and with his that 
we have to do in this chapter. 


The bell of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, at 
the top of the lane, struck seven. The 
clock of Alihallows Barking, in Tower 
Street at the bottom, corroborated af- 
ter an interval sufficient to accentuate 
self-respect and give color to a claim 
for independent judgment. 

Without, it was thick, cold, and as 
dark as a winter's morning in town 
has a right to be. Within No. 6 Cath- 
erine Court it was warm and cozy. A 
cheerful little fire which had found its 
purpose in life since a smoky birth an 
hour before, purred in a small wain- 
scotted room upon the first floor front. 
where Mr. Hippisley, who had left his 
chamber across the landing half an 
hour earlier, sate with his back to the 
hearth, and his feet upon a demijohn 
of hot water, masticating slowly, for 
his teeth were few and precious. He 
wore a little black wig which went 
somewhat oddly with the crowsfeet 
and wrinkles of the face it framed—a 
sharp-featured, non-committal, letter- 
of-the-law, welcome-to-all-you-can-get- 
from-me sort of face, the visage of a 
man of business, strict but just, and 
capable of kindness if you could get 
the right side of him. But of this 
amiable weakness he was resolutely 
unconscious, and, one fears, would 
have been somewhat ashamed of his 
lapses had these come to the knowl- 
edge of his acquaintance. He wore 
around his throat a rather dingy white 
neck-cloth, and was otherwise very 
plainly dressed in a long-skirted coat 
of pepper-and-salt with knee-breeches 
and waistcoat of the same. His 
stockings were gray-ribbed worsted- 
knit; there was not a point of color 
about him, nor a hint of the possession 
of either of the precious metals. Such 
was Phanuel Hippisley, unmarried, 
mefhodical, and abstemious, and punc- 


tually honest, a Quaker of the Quakers, 
and of the straitest sect of that reli- 
gion. 

As for the room in which he sate, 
‘twas dingily bare to our eyes, though 
precisely right in those of its owner. 
There was never an ornament on the 
mantelshelf, nor a print upon the 
wills. These were covered with books 
to the top of the panelling; books lay 
in piles in the corners, and between 
the three unused chairs; and such 
books! Folios some, and quartos 
some, and some Elzevirs, but all, or 
nearly all, in the learned languages. 

The master of the house masticated 
to the seventh stroke of the clock be- 
fore taking off the remains of his 
breakfast beer; then, having wiped his 
lip, closed the little Greek Father in 
which he was reading as he ate, 
pushed his plate from him and snuffed 
the candle, he reached for the Bible, 
which lay within arm's length upon 
the ledge of his scrutoire (small was 
the room), jingled a_ shrill-tongued 
hand-bell and awaited results. 

Followed a pushing back of chairs 
in the room overhead, the sitting-room 
of his housekeeper Jemima and her 
husband (and Mr. Hippisley’s clerk), 
Jasper Tutty. Their bedroom was 
upon the same floor at the back. To 
be precise (and this household was pre- 
cision exemplified), the second floor 
was theirs, as the first floor was their 
master’s, and the ground floor the 
Firm's, sheer commerce. The base- 
ment was neutral territory, copper and 
coals. 

Of the third floor and its occupants 
we will speak presently and at large. 
Let us first realize the Hippisley 
household, its master, already de- 
scribed, served in their diverse capaci- 
ties by an elderly couple. Thus had 
these three dwelt in a taciturn amity 
and mutual respect for six-and-twenty 
years without addition to, or diminu- 
tion from, their number, until three 
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weeks before the opening of this chap- 
ter. 

But I find myself anticipating, and 
must bring my facts up to date or we 
shall never know where we are. It 
was six-and-twenty years since Je- 
mima Truelove, Quakeress and widow, 
a person of the discreetest and sober- 
est demeanor, darner of stockings and 
preparer of meals to her celibate mas- 
ter, had asked his permission to take 
in as her lodger his confidential clerk, 
Jasper Tutty. All three were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, wor- 
shipped at the Bull and Mouth Meet- 
ing-House, Gracechurch Street, had 
known one another for years, and were 
even then middle-aged. Consent had 
been given; marriage had followed, a 
natural and desirable sequence, which, 
however, it appeared that the master 
of the house had not anticipated, and 
against which he bore his testimony by 
persistently regarding the husband's 
status as that in which he had first 
earried his hat upstairs. In the 
counting-house he was Jasper, in the 
rooms above he was still “thy lodger.” 
For six days a week on the floor de- 
voted to business, where, from their 
shelves, rows of old ledgers awaited 
the fires of a day of judgment which 
still delayed, and watched the filling-up 
of their successors, master ard man, in 
complete accord, drew charter-parties, 
examined policies of assurance, scru- 
tinized bills of lading, and attended to 
the needs of the Hippisley fleet of ten 
well-found brigs. Outside the house, 
on their walks to and from meeting, 
their converse was entirely amicable; 
it was only within-door, and after the 
hours of business, that the employer 
applied to his old servant (and friend) 
a term which kept in remembrance his 
ancient grudge. 

I would not have you think that 
these were trivialities which amused an 
uneventful existence; during his forty 
years and more of ship-owning, Friend 


Hippisley had seen reverses of for- 
tune. T'wo of his bottoms had been 
taken by the French; one had been 
posted at Lloyd’s missing (ominous 
word!) and three had made shipwreck 
in one form or another. In these lat- 
ter adventures Jasper Tutty had borne 
a man’s part, overseeing the salving 
of freight at Sheringham; posting over 
snowy roads to Lydd to take over a 
strand. During his master’s one se- 
rious illness, he, acting upon a power 
of attorney, had successfully kept 
things going, and had excellent rea- 
sons for believing that his employer 
trusted and understood him, and for 
his Own part cared not a jot by what 
name he was called. 

Being sure of his ground, he could 
take a liberty upon occasion, and of 
his own motion had offered house- 
room and hospitality to one Thomas 
Furley, an ex-gunner in the service of 
the East India Company, who, having 
for conscience’ sake refused any longer 
to bear arms, had lost his rating and 
employment. This man, having given 
such practical demonstration of his ad- 
herence to the principles of Friends, 
had recently been received into mem- 


bership. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century such admissions 
were rare. The followers of Penn 


were no longer persecuted; they were 
asleep upon their fathers’ reputations, 
and, incidentally, had grown well-to- 
do. The Furley case made a pleasant 
noise in the ears of a safe and com- 
fortable generation, and Jasper Tutty, 
who had never suffered in person or 
purse for the views which he pro- 
fessed, welcomed this new convert to 
his hearth quite in the spirit in which 
a tailor stands treat to a soldier home 
from a campaign. 

It was the wife who broke the news 
to the master of the house. 

“Know him? Furley?” answered 
the master to her introductory ques- 
tion. “I was upon the appointment to 
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visit him on his application. Didu't 
make much out of him. A person with 
little to say for himself. Told us a 
“you,” “your,” Sunday sort of story. 
We recommended reception. Well, 
what of Thomas Furley?” 

“I never did see anything to equal 
you men,” remarked Jemima. “Thou 
‘recommended reception,’ put his name 
upon the Meeting-book and left him 
just as hungry as thou found him. 
Oh, you men-friends!” 

“Hungry? What’s that? How? 
Thou'llt not tell me he was in want. 
Then what did such a person mean by 
applying for membership with Us?” 

Friend Hippisley was only express- 
ing the natural resentment of a com- 
fortably busy person desirous of 
standing well with himself, who, 
whilst jogging his daily round, has 
run up against an intrusive and angu- 
lar fact. 

“Thou art better disposed than thou 
wishes thy friends to think thee, 
Phanuel Hippisley,” said the woman 
severely. Having made her confession 
with more than a touch of a judge 
pronouncing sentence, she stood pleat- 
ing the corner of her apron. Her mas- 
ter, who knew in his heart that he had 
a weakness for close-fisted, adequate, 
private kindnesses which he would 
have blushed to have had known, 
sucked in his lips. 

“And I’ve said to Jasper often and 
often, “That front attic was meant and 
intended for a prophet’s chamber; and 
we with life slipping away’; and he’ve 
said, ‘But where’s the prophet?’ So, 
when friend Furley come along it did 
seem a leading of Providence, and I 
felt sure as thou wouldst raise no dif- 
ficulties.” , 

“Me?” grunted her master. “Thou 
always did do just what pleased thee 
in this house, Jemima. Difficulties’ 
But this at least wasn’t thy doing. If 
the man is in let him keep in, but——” 
with an effort to recapture the posi- 





tion—“this mustn't occur again. 
Seems to me thy lodger has taken in a 
lodger.” 

The hospitality was amply repaid. 
Never at No. 6, Catherine Court was 
better bargain driven. The latest con- 
vert to peace principles might strike 
fastidious members of the religious so- 
ciety which had admitted him as a 
brand plucked from the burning (with 
some of its soot adherent), and in 
truth bore himself more like a weath- 
er-hardened Peter than a saint of 
Ceesar’s household; but, as Phanuel 
Hippisley presently discovered, ‘twas 
impossible to put him out of his place 
aboard-ship. As master stevedore, rig- 
ger, storekeeper, and ship’s husband at 
large, the man was invaluable. In 
Bugsby’s Reach lay the firm's latest 
purchase, a fine “snow” of three hun- 
dred tons, which Hippisley had deter- 
mined to convert to a_ brig. The 
oversight of the work was commit- 
ted to Furley, also the stowage of 
cargo. 

Now it had been upon the night of 
Susan’s unfortunate marriage that 
Furley, exactly at the end of his re- 
sources, was chance (?) met, recog- 
nized, questioned out of his secret in- 
digence, taken home and entertained 
by Jasper Tutty. 

And it was three weeks later that 
the ex-gunner, in charge of the Mary 
of Yarmeuth, aforesaid, whilst receiv- 
ing freight, had light vouchsafed him 
upon the marriage; a matter which 
still troubled his conscience. A sea- 
chest came over the ship's side bear- 
ing an inscription in paint that had 
not had time to harden.* 


MAJOR C. BOYLE, 


H.M. HARDENBER@’s Reet. Foor, 
GIBRALTAR 


The thing had hardly reached the 
deck before it was reclaimed by a red 
faced and imperative gentleman with 
a noticeable Irish accent in a dinghy 
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hailing from the transport Mary of 
Shoreham, five lower on the tier. a gen- 
tleman who abused the wherryman for 
delivering his kit to the wrong address. 
and who professed himself its owner, 
the Major Boyle of the inscription. 
No consignment-note had come with 
the chest, nor had any receipt been 
given for it. “’Tis not on my mani- 
fest, ye can have it. "Tis just a mis- 
take, and I’d have ye to stop your 
swearing,” had been Furley’s word as 
the chest went overside again, and it 
was only when the claimant had de- 
parted with his property, leaving the 
blundering wherryman unpaid, save 
with ill words and an offer of worse. 
that the Quaker remembered the bride- 
groom into whose hands he had given 
a shrinking girl three weeks before; a 
deed of which he had repented ever 
since. 

Furley thought slowly, and at the 
time had his hands full: there were 
stevedores below and a lighter along- 
side with XX from Thrale’s Brewery 
destined to appease the thirsts of Brit- 
ish soldiers at Gibraltar: duty tied him 
to his post, but, whilst denied instant 
action, he thought the more. Cornelius 


Tighe, Major, was the name of the 
bridegroom upon the lines in _ his 
pocket-book, yet here was the same 


man passing himself off as Major C. 
Boyle, and bound for Gibraltar. What 
had become of the lady? 

By the time that lighter was empty, 


a strong suspicion glowed in the 
Quaker’s honest bosom, a _ surmise 


which pricked him to inquire, and if 
need be to act (“I were on-faithful, 
that time, ’tis sartainly my job”). But 
that contrary luck, or fate, or overrul- 
ing, which thwarts and entangles and 
guides human purpose, intervened. 
Whilst the Mary of Yarmouth was tak- 
ing in cargo, her all-but namesake the 
Mary of Shorcham had battened down 
the last of her hatches, set her head- 
loose from her mooring- 


sails, cast 
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buoy, and was gone down the river 
with the tide. 

Furley watched her departure with 
some not unnatural chagrin. 

“"Tis the will o’ Providence, seem- 
in'ly, but He spat overside, and 
that very night the good fellow came 
upon the deserted bride in that Minor- 
ies cook-shop, yes, upon the veritable 
Susan Agatha Travis of the lines. 

The girl’s exhaustion, her physical 
and mental distress, warned her pre- 
server against telling her what he had 
seen that afternoon. She could not 
have borne the news; it would keep; 
had he not the name by which the man 
was now passing, his destination, and 
the ship in which he sailed, safe in his 
pocket-book ? 

And thus, having dealt with arrears 
and cleared up to the point, we get 
back to Mr. Phanuel Hippisley, still 
with his feet upon the demijohn and 
his finger upon the hand-bell, the Book 
open before him, his spectacles across 
his nose, and his eye upon the door, 
listening to the feet of his household 
upon the stair. 

Now Mr. Hippisley, although elderly, 
retained his faculties; his ear was par- 
ticularly delicate, and from long prac- 
tice was versed in the wonted sounds 
of his small household. To the foot- 
falls of his ancient housemates he was 
well accustomed, to those of the Addi- 
tion he was by way of growing fa- 
miliar, and it seemed to him that on 
this morning the family made more 
noise than usual in coming down- 
stairs to its exercises. 

The door was decorously rapped. 
and opened, and into the dim-lit room 
came Jasper and Jemima according to 
the usage of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, an unobtrusive middleclass 
couple. Close behind them came the 
Addition, that four-square mass of 
seafaring manhood whom we have met 
in other surroundings, but in none 
more to his liking. He was bearing a 
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stool in hand, a novelty in procedure 
which his master and host observed 
with surprise, for there were already 
three vacant chairs in the room. Then 
Phanuel Hippisley, his finger upon the 
open page, straightened his back with 
a slight start, for a fourth person was 
framed by the dark door-way, a 
woman, for she came forward softly, 
gently, and with hesitation, a _ girl, 
young, beautiful and sad. 

Mr. Phanuel Hippisley took a long 
slow breath, regarding the apparition 
over the tops of his glasses with some- 
thing approaching aversion. Worse 
(if there be degrees in incomplete spir- 
itual declension), he almost broke his 
own rule of never addressing his 
household before the Family exercise. 
So, giving a touch to the spectacles 
with the hand that was not engaged 
in marking the verse, and with a 
slight movement of the nostril and up- 
per lip, by way of perfecting the sit, 
the good man addressed himself to the 
passage for the day, droning steadily 
through the chapter in an unemotional 
nasal staccato reserved for these oc- 
easions, and accenting the final sylla- 
bles of blesséd and cursé@d, eyes and 
lips charged with the work in hand, 
mere automata, his mind the while at 
work upon this fresh encroachment. 
(It was carrying things too far 
he must make a stand. ... Je- 
mima was getting above herself 
give her an inch.) The voice of the 
reader, unheard by himself, who was 
elsewhere arranging his plan of cam- 
paign, rose and fell in sing-song ca- 
dences derived from early recollections 
of similar occasions sixty years before, 
when his father’s father, a relic of the 
times of martyrdom, who had testified 
before the Lord Mayor and suffered for 
it in Newgate, divided the scripture in 
his son's household. The chapter, 
taken in rotation, net by choice, was 
Matt. xxv., a chapter of forty-six 
verses, known to the reader by heart, 





who could have repeated it blindfold, 
and which, from extreme familiarity, 
had long ceased to connote definite 
ideas. Now and again, despite his 
preoccupation, a word or a_ verse 
pricked through and touched him with 
a novel sense of congruity. 

“the lord of those servants cometh, 
and reckoneth with them.” 

Might there or might there not have 
been detected the faintest hint of sub- 
dued complacency in the reader's 
voice? It was gone in a moment; he 
proceeded without haste or rest. “Un- 
profitable servant” came a little later, 
and appositely. But the words of the 
Book have a way of getting through 
even the indurated callosities of an el- 
derly formalist wrapped in the self- 
complacent virtue of an honestly 
spent life. The chapter in hand con- 
cludes, as we know, with a tremen- 
dous forecast of the Last Assize, the 
ultimate weighing and separation of 
the doers from the talkers, and a sum- 
mons to every child of woman to re- 
member others and to forget self, un- 
der which even a Shaftesbury and a 
Howard must shiver. 

“Depart from me, ye cursed” (ye 
curséd! can this be the voice of the 
veritable Christ?) For I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave Me no meat: I was 
thirsty and ye gave Me no drink: I was a 
stranger and ye took Me not in; naked 
and ye clothed Me not, sick and in prison 
and ye visited Me not. . Ge 
voice went on delivering the despair- 
ing appeal of the fat, and the com- 
fortable, and the careless, stuffed ear 
and averted eye, too late aroused—and 
hesitated for some fraction of a heart- 
beat over the sentence. 

“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto th 
least of these, ye did it not to Me!” 

The reader stopped. His eyes 
closed.. The morning exercises of that 
household were customarily concluded 
by thirty-five or forty seconds of a si- 
lence so absolute as to suggest that the 
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bodily functions of the participants in 
the rite were temporarily suspended, 
and that not merely muscular action, 
but respiration and circulation were in 
abeyance. When, as one awakening 
from a trance, Phanuel Hippisley re- 
moved his feet from his hot-water bot- 
tle, raised his eyebrows and closed the 
Book, the secular business of the day 
was understood to have begun, busi- 
ness for which these moments of in- 
trospection were the necessary prep- 
aration. It was then that in the nor- 
mal course of things Jasper Tutty 
would have descended to his ledgers, 
leaving his Jemima to confer with her 
master as to the dinner and the af- 
fairs of her province. 

But on this particular morning the 
signal of dismissal was delayed, and 
when it came. was incomplete and in- 
definite. Friend Hippisley opened his 
eyes but did not close the Bible, nor 
did he give the customary scrape with 
his feet. “If the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self for the battle?” Not Jasper, nor 
Jemima; they, good souls, whilst rec- 
ognizing the necessity for an explan- 
ation, were for postponing it as long as 
might be possible. Nor Phanuel Hip- 
pisley, who, for all his irritation, was 
as unwarlike a person as you shall 
meet in a twelvemonth, and fluttered 
beside by the physical proximity of a 
comely and modest young woman— 
such a proximity as had not befallen 
him for many a year—and—and, I re- 
peat, a new and disquieting sense of the 
significance of certain verses of Holy 
Writ. Hence, whilst the three elders 
were waiting upon one another, Furley 
leapt into the breach. Clearing his 
throat placing one 
great hand upon the table-cloth, he 
drew Susan forward with the other, 
using a singular and paternal. gentle- 
ness. “Phanuel Hippisley, sir,” he be- 
gan, “this here be a young female, 
Susan—Agathy—Tighe, by name, as I 


sonorously and 


warnts thee to sorter run thy eye 
oover afore I speak to thee about her. 
Susan, ma’am, this here be Friend 
Hipp’sley, as thee’ve heerd tell on; 
and, now, if thee dawn’t mind steppin’ 
on deck—upstairs, I mean, we'll talk 
thee oover a bit.” 

The girl thus drawn to the front 
timidly raised her beautiful eyes, and 
met those of the gray-faced elder, 
a-shine in the candlelight, surprised, 
steady, and critical. 

“He looks good,” thought she. 

“She looks good,” thought he, and 
watched her curtesy and pass from the 
room ungreeted, modest and silent. 

“And who, may I ask—is this—er— 
person ?—and—” began the good man, 
hesitatingly at first, but with the 
sound of his own voice came courage 
to protest against the intrusion; and 
had he been permitted to finish his 
first sentence, it is possible that his per- 
turbed indecision might have crystal- 
lized into speech of a hardness surpris- 
ing even to himself, and out-running 
first intention, but which once uttered, 
his strength of will would scarcely have 
permitted him to recede from. More- 
over, crystals have sometimes a cut- 
ting edge. 

But Furley bore bim down: Furley, 
leaning half across the little table; 
Furley of the vibrant voice, deep-set 
eye, and gnarly hand, was speaking, 
was plunged into his recital up to the 
neck. There was no stopping him; 
the man’s personality carried every- 
thing before him. Nor did Hippisley 
stand upon his dignity or his rights 
as men of temper do, but conceded and 
listened, and was presently drawn in 
and interested in that gruff, rumbling, 
headlong story. 

“And, as her husband—if so be ’tis a 
marriage—” the lines lay between 
them upon the table, “and, as the raws- 
kle hev bin and gone and giv’ her the 
slip and shipped for Gibraltar, and, as 
by the finger o’ Providence, I were 
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‘lowed to see him start, yes, and be 
taking in cargo for the same dadical 
port, I sez, sez I, ‘She'll be arter fol- 
lerin’ of her man, sure-ly, so I laid it 
afore the Lord larst night, and He 
sims willin’ for me to give her a berth 
out in the Mary—I paying what's fair, 
for ’tis no consarn o’ thine, Friend 
Phanuel, coming as it did all along o’ 
my takin’ a course over the edge o’ 
my chart, and not seeking guidance 
ontill the mischief was done.” 

“Most extraordinary story that I 
ever heard in my life!’ gasped Hippis- 
ley, coming te the surface as from a 
long immersion, feebly combative and 
seeking support where he could get it. 
“Most extraordinary, and I must add, 
most inconvenient. And, I did say, 
Jemima, that it was not to occur 
again: thou remembers? Yes, where 
is this sort of thing to stop? Where 
can we put her?” weakening. “Am I 
to be crowded out of house and home? 
If I pass over this, whom will you be 
springing upon me next? Here is thy 
lodger’s lodger brings home a lodger!” 

Thuse appealed to, the housekeeper 
came into it. “I know—I see—and it’s 





(To be continued.) 
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very sad” (an indefinite stroke aimed 
at large), “and there's the back attic, 
as thou never puts foot into from one 
year’s end to the next, and the poor 
young thing, where was she to go? 
and, oh, Phanuel Hippisley, she is a 
dear!—a dear!” the faded old eyes 
winking and filling behind dimmed 
glasses, and the wrinkled old nose go- 
ing like a rabbit's. “And, after all, 
there must be some meaning in scrip- 
ture—as to taking in_ strangers, 
now——” 

But here the pent wrath of Master 
Furley broke dam. “Took her in! 
Tha’s jest what he did. But if I'd a 
knowd in time what the (by-our-lady) 
rawskle was up tew, I'd a broke his 
(condemned) neck for ’m and took the 
consekences.” 

“Tut, tut, Thomas; thou forgets thy- 
self, and thy Christian profession; 
thou art One of Us, mind,” was Hip- 
pisley’s mild rebuke. 

The mariner plucked his wig from 
his head, tweaked a curl from the caul, 
strode to the hearth, and laid his ex- 
piatory sacrifice upon the red coals 
without a word. 

Ashton Hilliers. 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


No clear understanding of Canada’s 
recent history and present attitude 
upon Empire problems is possible with- 
out a just appreciation of the Canadian 
Premier’s character and political rec- 
ord. Certain facts stand out promi- 
nently in this respect and may be 
briefly summarized. That Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has possessed throughout his 
public life a rare grace of bearing, a 
dignity of manner, 2 certain personal 
magnetism which goes far in politics, 
ean be stated without discussion. That 
these qualities have helped to develop 
and maintain the influence which his 
race, and religion, and personality orig- 


inally impressed upon French-Canadian 
and Catholic opinion may be asserted 
without qualification. That his ora- 
torical faculty and gradually developea 
powers of skilled debate and adroit 
speech have helped greatly to enhance 
his personal popularity in Canada, his 
increasing influence in Parliament, his 
prestige and standing in Great Britain, 
may be stated in the strongest terms. 
That his political speeches during 
mary years past have eloquently ex- 
pressed the twin ideals of racial and 
religious harmony within Canada, and 
of Canada itself as a National unit, 
may be added without any qualification 
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beyond the inevitable one of party dif- 
ferences as to the accompanying polit- 
ical policy. That he has been greatly 
influenced by British Liberalism in his 
views of fiscal questions, of military 
issues and Empire defence, of consti- 
tutional history and its Colonial devel- 
opments, is clear from the course 
of his known study and his public 
utterances during a period of thirty 
years. 

For purposes of public consideration 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s career falls nat- 
urally into three divisions—-a period of 
Provincial or Quebec issues, a term of 
Opposition leadership dealing with fis- 
cal questions, and the past twelve 
years of Premiership and power. The 
first division represents a time of strug- 
gle amidst many Provincial complica- 
tions of a racial, religious and local 
character. The future Premier enterea 
politics in 1871 as a member of the 
Quebec Legislature; in 1874 he was 
elected to the House of Commons from 
his native Province; in 1877 for a brief 
few months he was a member of the 
Liberal Government at Ottawa which 
the Protectionist wave of the succeea- 
ing year threw out of office. During 
these years, and up to 1887, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, with one brief excep- 
tion, was Conservative in its local pol- 
itics and Government and, the greater 
part of the time, Conservative in its 
representation at Ottawa. The Roman 
Catholic Church was then very power- 
ful in its public life and Liberalism 
was under suspicion as being too rad- 
ical in policy and as opposed to clerical 
influence in politics. Outside of Que- 
bec the public was prone to regard, or 
was often taught to regard. the Liber- 
alism of that Province as instinct with 
parochialism and racialism and, occa- 
sionally, as anti-Canadian in character. 
Many of its brilliant lights, its clever 
writers, its more youthful leaders did, 
undoubtedly, show from time to time 
republican tendencies or proclivities 


of an anti-Church and _ ultra-French 
nature 

Such was the situation when Mr. 
Wilfrid Laurier, at the age of thirty, 
entered the Quebec Legislature. He 
possessed at that time a rising reputa- 
tion as a speaker, a youthful record as 
a clever journalist and lawyer, a per- 
sonal devotion to the study of British 
Liberalism in an abstract sense and of 
the English language in a practical 
one, a tendency to disagree with polit- 
ical environments which rather dis- 
trusted Confederation and feared the 
influence of Union upon French Cana- 
da’s religious faith and social fabric. 
His most important speech in the years 
immediately following was a lecture on 
political Liberalism delivered in Que- 
bee on June 26, 1877, which essayed to 
describe what that principle meant to 
his Province and to himself as one of its 
newer leaders. He described the work 
of local Liberalism as being a rallying 
of the friends of liberty—those who be- 
fore or since the Rebellion of 1837 haa 
stood for responsible government; as 
being an education of the people in the 
idea that this school of thought was 
not a new form of error or a heresy 
opposed to the well-being of the State 
and the Church;as vigorous antagonism 
to the idea that a Catholic could not be 
a Liberal. He did not desire to advocate 
liberty as understood amidst the op- 
pressions of Continental Europe, but us 
practised in England—the classic home 
of freedom. He praised the principles 
of a constitutional monarchy as op- 
posed to republicanism and described 
the English as masters in the art of 
government. “What is grander,” he 
asked, “than the history of the great 
English Liberal party during the pres- 
ent century?’ He repudiated the rev- 
olutionism of European France and the 
extreme radicalism of early elements 
in his own Provincial party; and en- 
deavored to bring Quebec Liberalism 
into harmony with a reasonable influ- 
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ence of the Church in public affairs 
which he explained, however, as quite 
distinct from ecclesiastical dictation. 

The succeeding ten years was a con- 
structive period in the necessarily 
slow growth of a French-Canadian 
leader toward Federal prominence. It 
was one in which he strove at times 
to educate his local party into fuller 
responsibilities and broader’ senti- 
ments; when, at other times, he fell 
into a rut of parochialism caused by 
the close relations of Provincial and 
Federal party machinery, party inter- 
ests, party feelings and personal ties 
in a French-Canadian and _ self-con- 
tained environment. He became, it is 
true, leader of the Federal Liberals 
in 1887 but it was some years after- 
wards before he escaped from this 
close combination of interests and it 
was during those years that the Mer- 
cier régime and the Riei question came 
to the stormy surface of affairs and 
created conditions which many in Eng- 
lish-Canada still remember with feel- 
ings, in most cases, of quite compre- 
hensible prejudice or honest antago- 
nism. 

It is difficult to summarize these 
later issues in a few words. The rise of 
a remarkable personality such as Ho- 
noré Mercier—eloquent and impulsive, 
expansive in temperament and extrav- 
agant in policy and utterance, full of 
racial pride and prejudice; his mem- 
bership in the Liberal party and ulti- 
mately leadership of its Provincial 
ranks with the personal triumph of the 
Premiership in 1887; his mastery of the 
local Liberal organization with views 
which he labelled “Nationalism,” 
and which were, in part, opposed to 
so:ine of the principles of Liberalism as 
expounded by Mr. Laurier up to that 
time and afterwards in Federal mat- 
ters; combined with political develop- 
ments at Ottawa to create a most com- 
plex condition of affairs. In 1885, it 
must be explained, the North-West Re- 
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bellion had occurred and been sup- 
pressed; afterwards came the punish- 
ment and death of its instigator ana 
leader, Louis Riel. Half French in his 
birth, and almost wholly so in his char- 
acteristics, Riel appealed in personality 
and argument to the feelings of Frencn 
half-bred settlers in Western Canada, 
and was readily made by political con- 
ditions to appeal to the sympathies otf 
the French-Canadians of Quebec. A 
powerful agitation arose in that Prov- 
ince to avert the execution of the revei 
on the ground that the revolt wus 
caused by Federal neglect of the just 
demands of the Metis, or French half- 
breeds, of the West; that Riel was 
therefore justified in leading ina strug- 
gle for popular rights; that, in any case, 
he was insane, and was being made a 
scapegoat of the Federal Govérnment 
and a sacrifice to placate the Orange- 
men of Ontario, who were frequently 
described in the Quebec press as de- 
manding his blood because he was or 
French extraction and a Catholic in 
religion. 

Upon this issue, in the main, Mercier 
won his election, backed up, in an en- 
thusiastic and rhetorical campaign, vy 
Mr. Laurier. Protection of the inter- 
ests of the French race, and revenge 
upon those who had executed a parr- 
otic representative of its rights and lib- 
erties in the far West, formed the basis 
of the “Nationalism” which was thus 
incorporated into the local Liberalism 
of the moment. A great mass meeting 
on the Champ de Mars, Montreal, de- 
clared by a resolution (November 20, 
1885), which Mr. Laurier seconded, 
that the Government of Sir John Mac- 
donald, in letting the verdict of the 
Courts take its course in this connec- 
tion had “committed an act of inhu- 
manity and cruelty unworthy of a civi- 
lized nation.” Whatever the merits of 
this political issue; whether Riel was 
a blood-stained rebel in 1885, to say 
nothing of his record in 1869-70, or a 
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patriot fighting for liberty; whether 
the Ottawa Government was acting us 
a tyrant or preserving law and order 
in distant regions and enforcing the 
verdict of the Courts and of justice in 
general; whether Mercier and Laurier 
represented race prejudices or the prin- 
ciples of liberty; the fact remains that 
this question put Mercier into power at 
Quebec, helped Mr. Laurier to impress 
himself upon the feelings and affec- 
tions of his local compatriots, and gave 
the latter his first real innings against 
Sir J. A. Chapleau—then a Minister at 
Ottawa and the only rival he has had 
in oratorical power and _ personal 
strength amongst the people of his na- 
tive Province. 

During his four years Administration 
Mr. Mercier spent money lavishly ana 
increased the Provincial Debt by many 
millions; permitted the growth of a 
pronounced and proven corruption in 
public affairs; presented in himself one 
of the most picturesque figures of per- 
sonal and political prodigality which 
Colonial politics has ever produced; de- 
clared over and over again for the in- 
dependence of Canada, complete sep- 
aration from the Empire, and a sort of 
compact isolation for his own Province. 
In December, 1891, the end came and 
the Mercier Government was dismissed 
from oflice, for alleged corruption by 
Lieutenant-Governor A. R. Augers who, 
be it said, had been a strong Conserva- 
tive prior to his appointment. How 
far Mr. Laurier went in his sympathies 
and connection with these develop- 
ments is one of the puzzles of Cana- 
dian politics. That the relations be- 
tween the two men were personally in- 
timate; that the Federal and Provincia: 
Party funds and organizations were 
closely connected; that Mr. Laurier had 
helped to place Mercier in power and 
that the latter fought for Laurier in 
his Federal campaigns; that in the 1891 
elections the Provincial Premier vigor- 
ously aided his Federal leader and ar- 
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terwards freely boasted of the result 
of his labors; that, in 1892 when Mer- 
cier, after his dismissal from office, 
was fighting vainly for a return to 
power, Mr. Laurier endorsed his ap- 
peal, and asked the people to “vindicate 
their constitutional privileges” by re- 
pudiating the Governor’s dismissal or 
his Ministry; all these things were 
facts and well-known ones. They are 
important here as explaining Ontario 
prejudices against Sir Wilfrid Laurer 
in later years; they do not necessarily 
charge him with personal control of 
the Provincial policy of that period; 
they do serve, however, to indicate the 
extreme difficulties of his position ana 
the responsibility he was made to bear 
in the rest of Canada for the blackly 
painted misdeeds of the Mercier Goy- 
ernment; they are part of the history 
of a period when Laurier was slowly 
being drawn away from Provincial is- 
sues but had not yet left them behind 
him. 

In or about the year of Mr. Laurier’s 
elevation to the Federal leadership of 
his party he was brought into contact 
with the second important develop- 
ment of his public life and with a ques- 
tion which was gradually to detach him 
from purely Provincial controversies, 
and take him into a field of Imperial 
and international significance. It was 
a time of Canadian depression, of slack- 
ness in trade and low prices for farm 
products, of high and higher American 
duties, of prosperity on the United 
States side of the boundary-line and of 
the reverse in Canada. It was in 1887 
that Erastus Wiman, energetic, 
wealthy, ambitious, in control of one 
of the great telegraph systems of Can- 
ada and himself a Canadian, though 
resident in New York, commenced a 
vigorous campaign for closer trade re- 
lations between Canada and the Unitea 
States, with the proposed elimination 
of all tariff obstacles at the border-line. 
With him in active advocacy of this 
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many-named and variously defined pol- 
icy of Commercial Union, Unrestricted 
Reciprocity or Continental Free Traae, 
were very soon found Dr. Goldwin 
Smith, Valancey E. Fuller, a former 
Conservative leader of agricultura] in- 
terests, J. W. Longley, Liberal Attor- 
ney-General of Nova Scotia, Sir R. J. 
Cartwright, a veteran Liberal leader, 
and others. The movement became, 
also, a campaign against Sir John Mac- 
donald’s Government, and at a time 
which was politically opportune. The 
Protective policy of the Conservatives 
was to some extent under a cloud, and 
especially so amongst the farmers; 
times were bad and promised to pe 
worse; the Jesuits Estate question in 
Quebec and the Equal Rights move- 
ment in Ontario had helped to distract 
the politicians, to raise race and reli- 
gious issues and to embarrass the Fed- 
eral authorities; the British market haa 
not yet been properly developed, and 
trade with Great Britain was at Its 
lowest point; while the neighboring 
market of sixty millions of people, the 
commercial and financial attractions or 
“the continent to which we belong’ 
showed rare possibilities of party 
promise. 

Under these circumstances, what of 
Mr. Laurier? He did not at first lead the 
movement, but he very soon acceptea 
it. He declared a policy of Reciprocity 
in manufactures and natural products 
between Canada and the United States 
to be possible, beneficial, and natural; 
he denied that it would necessarily in- 
volve the adoption of a seacoast tariff 
against Great Britain, similar to the 
lofty heights of the American system. 
Continental Free Trade, or an approacn 
to it, was, in his speeches of this time, 
a great ideal, a following up of Eng- 
land’s own example, and, if beneficial 
to Canada, it could not but be good for 
the Empire. He scouted the idea of 


Canadian loyalty being involved, de- 
clared that allegiance was not a matter 
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of trade or tariffs, proclaimed himselt 
a French-Canadian who loved British 
institutions, earnestly urged the need 
of the farmers for a wider market, de- 
nounced Protection as a national curse, 
pressed home to the consumer the in- 
jury done by manufacturing monopo- 
lies and alleged industrial control of 
the tariff. If it were to be an issue 
between the farmers and the manufac- 
turers, he would stand by the former. 
In his Manifesto to the people during 
the ensuing elections of 1891, he said: 


The charge that Unrestricted Reci- 
procity will involve discrimination 
against England cannot have much 
weight in the mouths of men whose 
policy is Protection, whose object is to 
destroy British trade to that extent. It 
is well, however, to meet this charge 
squarely and earnestly. It cannot be 
expected, it is folly to expect, that the 
interests of a Colony shall always be 
identical with the interests of the 
Motherland. The day must come 
when, from no other cause than the 
development of national life in the Col- 
ony, there must be a clashing of inter- 
ests with the Motherland and, in any 
such case, much as I would regret the 
necessity, I would stand by my native 
land. Moreover, the assertion that Un- 
restricted Reciprocity means discrim- 
ination against England involves the 
proposition that the Canadian Tariff 
would have to be assimilated to the 
American Tariff. I deny that proposi- 
tion. 


Following the result of this most 
bitter battle—one in which Sir John 
Macdonald finally succeeded by virtue 
of his own personality and by convinc- 
ing a majority of the people that Unre. 
stricted Reciprocity: could only result 
in annexation to the United States— 
Mr. Laurier, for about three years, en- 
tered upon a curious and passing phase 
of his political career. To say that he 
apparently took up the cast-off gar- 
ments of English Radicalism, or of the 
Manchester school of thought, and as- 
sumed independence to be the manifest 
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destiny of Canada, is to be well within 
the mark. At Boston, Mass., on No- 
vember 17, 1891, he addressed a 
French-Canadian audience in words 
which created wide discussion in the 
Dominion: 


Canada is still a colony; it is the des- 
tiny of colonies to become indepen- 
dent nations. The tie which now binds 
Canada to the Motherland is Canada’s 
own will, and it is with pride that I 
say it, though still a colony yet Canada 
is free. Of course, light as is the de- 
pendence, it cannot last for ever. Even 
at this day Canada and England have 
interests totally apart, and the time 
will come when in the very nature of 
things, separation will take place.’ 


In the House of Commons, on April 7, 
1892, he intimated that independence 
was the supreme goal of Canadian ef- 
fort, though no one would desire sev- 
erance until conditions became incom- 
patible. Speaking in Toronto a little 
later, he said: ‘This severance will 
come at the proper time as the ripened 
fruit falls from the parent stem; or, 
better still, as a young man grows up 
and leaves the home of his father to 
become the head of a household of his 
own, so, gentlemen, will Canada become 
a nation. She will not part from Eng- 
land in war but in amity, peace, ana 
harmony.” 

These and similar utterances un- 
doubtedly represented the angry feel- 
ings of a party which had been de- 
feated for the fourth time In succes- 
sion; which resented deeply the loyalty 
issue thrust into a campaign which 
they had conducted, or tried to con- 
duct, entirely upon a fiscal and finan- 
cial basis; which recognized defeat as 
having come almost entirely from Sir 
John Macdonald’s appeal to British 
sentiment and from Conservative de- 
nunciation of annexation possibilities 
which Liberals absolutely repudiated. 


1 Toronto “Globe” report, November 27, 1891, 
2? Toronto “Globe” report, January 13, 1893. 
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They also represented, no doubt, an un- 
der-current of feeling in Mr. Laurier's 
own mind. Devoted as he was to Brit- 
ish institutions of a Parliamentary 
character, and to British political 
ideals, he had been born and bred amid 
surroundings not naturally Imperialis- 
tic; his political associations in Quebec 
were of a kind which then looked for- 
ward, though in a very vague and gen- 
eral way, to independence as natural 
and inevitable; he had never visited 
Britain, and, like the majority of Cana- 
dians at that time, did not fully reatize 
the depth of British sentiment in the 
community at large, the possibilities of 
unity in the Empire as a whole, or the 
elements of prosperity and progress 
which Canada was yet to develop out 
of an Imperial policy. At the same 
time, these views of 1887-93 were not 
forgotten, even after their death and 
burial, and, combined with the Mercier 
embroglio, they form the basis of a 
certain distrust which has ever since 
held Ontario back from the triumphant 
Liberal column of Provincial majori- 
ties at Ottawa. 

For a couple of years following 1893, 
and the Liberal Convention of that 
year which again endorsed the Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity policy, there was a 
lessening of agitation in that respect, 
a drawing away from Free Trade lines 
of argument, a restriction in the vehe- 
ment denunciation of manufacturers 
and fiscal monopoly. The Manitoba 
School Question loomed on the horizon 
of Dominion affairs as a problem in- 
volving all the bitterest elements of re- 
ligious strife and racial excitement, 
and with Liberal possibilities of de- 
feating a Government already weak- 
ened by the irreparable loss of Sir John 
Macdonald. In 1890, the Liberal Gov- 
ernment of Manitoba had abolished the 
separate or State-maintained Catholic 
schools of that Province, and appeals 
from the Catholic minority to the 
Courts and the Imperial Privy Councf., 
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finally decided the legislation to be cou- 
stitutional but had intimated that 
power lay with the Federal Govern- 
ment to restore these schools if and 
when the religious minority could 
prove itself, under the terms of Con- 
federation, to be aggrieved and injured. 
The rapidly-succeeding Conservative 
Ministries at Ottawa heard an appeal 
along these lines, asked the Manitoba 
Government to restore the schools and 
were refused, tried « committee of in- 
vestigation and conciliation which 
failed to effect any result, passed a 
Remedial Order-in-Council which was 
disregarded, presented legislation to a 
dying Parliament which proposed to en- 
force this order and which, through 
Liberal opposition and the efflux of 
time, was talked out. 

Then came the General Elections of 
1896, the defeat of Sir Charles Tup- 
per’s Government and Mr. Laurier’s 
accession to power after nine years of 
party leadership. It is Impossible to 
more than faintly indicate the min- 
gling of boldness and strategy, and the 
clever manipulation of antagonistic ele- 
ments, which marked the latter’s policy 
in the crisis preceding this success. A 
French-Canadian and a Roman Cath- 
olic, he had opposed legislation re-es- 
tablishing an educational system in 
Manitoba which most of his followers 
and friends in that Province and his 
own Province earnestly believed in. As 
a political leader he took full advan- 
tage of the Orange and extreme Protes- 
tant revolt which was going on against 
the Government in Ontario and else- 
where. He everywhere took the line 
of opposing the coercion of a Province 
by the Federal power; in his native 
Province he laid stress upon his con- 
tempt for godless schools, protested 
vigorously against alleged efforts of the 
Church to coerce him in this matter, 
and described conciliation as the policy 
which would win the best results. 
“Civil liberty and religious liberty,” he 
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declared at Quebec on January 10, 
1896, “are sisters.” In Ontario he also 
urged conciliation rather than coer- 
cion.’ “I would approach Mr. Green- 
way, the Manitoba Premier, with the 
sunny ways of patriotism, asking him 
to be just and fair, asking him to be 
generous to the minority, in order that 
we may have peace amongst all the 
creeds and races which it has pleased 
God to bring into that corner of our 
common country.” In Parliament he 
took the line that the Federal Govern- 
ment had the right to interfere, ana 
the power to interfere, but that all the 
resources of conciliation should be ex- 
hausted first. 

With Mr. Laurier’s entrance into of- 
fice the settlement of the question be- 
came easy and the two Liberal Gov- 
ernments soon effected a compromise 
which still stands as a memorial to the 
benefit of “sunny ways” and concilia- 
tion, of party concord and personal 
tact. Reciprocity, restricted or unre- 
stricted, had only been a side issue in 
the campaign and there was during 
this period a distinct advocacy in va- 
rious speeches by Mr. Laurier of a tar- 
iff for revenue; a gradually evolved 
tariff, to injure industries as little as 
possible or not at all, but tending to- 
ward the elimination of Protection us 
an active principle. Speaking at Mon- 
treal on January 22, 1895, he had safd: 
“We stand here against Protection and 
in favor of a Customs Tariff basea 
upon the principles of revenue and 
nothing else.”” This was the fiscal key- 
note of the campaign, a year after- 
wards, and the attitude of his party 
when he finally attained power. Later 
on came a slight lowering of genera: 
duties, a pronounced tendency to resist 
demands for higher duties in specific 
cases, and the British Preference, wfth 
a succeeding policy which the Finance 
Minister years afterwards termed “Tar- 
iff stability.” 


* Morrisburg, October 8, 1895. 
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Since 1896 the present Premier of 
Canada has lived upon the hill-tops of 
success. He has won election after 
election—1900, 1904, and 1908; he has 
demonstrated unexpected firmness and 
force of character in the management 
of his party and in the handling of men 
who led Provinces or represented im- 
portant elements of public opinion; he 
has shown himself the master of Cana- 
dian Liberalism, the absolute and final 
political arbiter in his own Province, 
the personal idol of public opinion 
amongst the French-Canadians; he has 
proved himself capable, in an excep- 
tional measure, of knowing just what 
Canadian feelings were and just how far 
they would go in any specific direction, 
and of embodying them in law or prac- 
tice or speech or policy. A visit to 
Washington soon proved to him and 
his Government that Reciprocity was 
not possible under conditions which 
Canada would accept; further negotia- 
tions resulted in. a High Commission 
and failure to settle outstanding ques- 
tions; later efforts of the British Am- 
bassador, with the approval of his 
Government, resulted in the Alaska 
Arbitration; still more recently negotia- 
tions in Ottawa and Washington have 
settled other problems at issue be- 
tween the Republic and the Empire. 
In 1902 Sir W. Laurier disposed of the 
Prohibition issue in Dominion politics 
through a _ plebiscite which gave a 
small majority for that policy trom the 
entire Dominion, but a large majority 
against it from the Province of Que- 
bec, and thus enabled the Prime Minis- 
ter to declare that it wouid not be right 
or fair to coerce one Province at the 
behest of a small majority from the 
other Provinces. He organized the 
North-West Territories into the Prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and faced and overcame the difficult 
question of guaranteeing separute 
schools under new conditions and con- 
stitutions; he took up and pressed vig- 
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orously into the sunshine of coming 
success the construction of a new 
Transcontinental Railway; his Govern- 
ment entered into world-politics 
through its adhesion to the Britlsh- 
Japanese Treaty and, in the ensuimg 
troubles, handled the question of Cana- 
dian responsibility well. 

Meanwhile, a first visit to Great 
Britain in 1897 had introduced a new 
element into the feelings, if not the 
policy, of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. A mod- 
est man in his personal sentimenis, 
honest enough in his one-time state- 
ment that he was “a Democrat to the 
hilt,” it is improbable that the titles 
and honors showered upon him at that 
time had any serious influence in tnis 
result. For the first time in his life 
he was at the heart of a great Em- 
pire’s strength. He felt the pulse of 
an Imperial power which stretched out 
over the seas and continents of the 
world. To his impressionable Frencn 
nature the splendid pageants of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, the enthusiastic plaud- 
its of the multitudes whose imagina- 
tion had been touched by his own cua- 
reer, and name, and nationality, the 
vast possibilities of union and co-oper- 
ation must have come as a revelation. 
Undoubtedly his speeches took on a 
degree of Imperialism new alike to 
himself, to his party, and to the people 
of Canada. The ensuing abrogation of 
the German-Belgian treaties was at 
once a diplomatic triumph aad a polit- 
ical success through its secure estab- 
lishment of bis Preferential Tariff. 
Personal prestige was added by the re- 
ception accorded himself, and party 
approval in Canada came through the 
consequent lowering of duties upun 
British goods—the latter point empha- 
sized by his acceptance of a medal 
from the Cobden Club. 

Freer trade within the Empire, an 
ideal of free trade in the world at large, 
the permanent and closer union of 
British countries, Canadian represen- 
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tation in the Imperial Parliament, Ca- 
nadian participation in Empire defence, 
were the ideas, sometimes in generali- 
ties, sometimes in specific advocacy, al- 
ways in eloquent terms, with which 
his speeches at this time were filled. 
On June 18 at a London banquet to 
the visiting Premiers, he said: “If a 
day should ever come when England is 
in danger, let the bugle sound, let the 
fires be lit on the hills, and in all parts 
of the Empire, though we may not be 
able to do much, whatever we can ao 
shall be done by the Colonists to help 
her.” At a similar banquet in Glas- 
gow on June 16 he had said: “I tell 
you that our ambition is to remove 
what disparity there may be between 
an Imperial subject and a Colonial sub- 
ject, and I am sure when the day 
comes we may count on your support. 
It is the intention of Canadians at the 
present time not to go backwards, but 
to go onwards until we have a fully 
united British Empire.” 

Within two years came the testing- 
time. The South African War broke 
out, and the Prime Minister hesitated 
as to the immediate despatch of troops. 
He and his party claimed that it was 
a proper and constitutional and pa- 
triotic hesitation caused by the neces- 
sity of first consulting Parliament. 
Sir Charles Tupper, the Opposition 
Leader, and his supporters claimed at 
once that the hesitation was due to 
French-Canadian pressure. Public 
opinion would not hear of delay, and 
the contingents went. The position 
had been a difficult one, and to any put 
a French-Canadian Premier it might 
well have been a critical one. It may 
also be said that, despite his 1897 
speeches, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s feelings 
and his inherited or expressed views 
were antagonistic to war in the ab- 
stract and to militarism in the con- 
crete. When the decision was come to, 


however, nothing could be more whole- 
souled than Sir Wilfrid’s defence of 
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Great Britain in this war and of Ca- 
nadian participation therein. “For my 
part,” he said, in Parliament on March 
13, 1900, “I am fully convinced in 
heart and conscience that there was 
never a more just war on the part or 
England.” As to the rest: “If it should 
be the will of the people of Canada at 
any future stage to take part in any 
war of England, the people of Canada 
must have their way.” 

During 1900 came the General Elec- 
tions. This seems to the writer to 
have been another turning-point in Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s career. He had 
thrown off the mantle of Americanism 
which circumstances had for a time 
thrown over his shoulders; he had dis- 
carded in England the inherited views 
of “little Canada” which had come to 
him from the days of the “little Eng- 
lander’; he had adopted a policy of 
constructive Imperialism in tariffs, ca- 
bles, and steamship lines; now, in the 
matter of Empire defence, events and 
war were opening the gates of oppor- 
tunity. Against him in the Elections 
was a leader whose initial speech of 
the campaign, at Quebec, had repudi- 
ated greater Imperial responsibilities 
for Canada, while at the same time con- 
demning the Government for its hesi- 
tation over the despatch of contingents 
to South Africa. Would the Conserva- 
tism of Ontario under these circum- 
stances, and in view of Laurier’s Brit- 
ish speeches and reception, forget the 
past and its preconceived notions of 
the Riel and Mercier incidents? Would 
the loyalism of Ontario forget the shad- 
owy possibilities of an Unrestricted 
Reciprocity which had never come, in 
the light of a British preference which 
now existed? It did not apparently do 
so. Imperialists stood by Sir Charles 
Tupper, and though the Laurier Gov- 
erpment carried the country, it did not 
obtain the coveted majority from On- 
tario. 

There can be no question as to Lib- 
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eral disappointment at this result. 
Whether it affected the subsequent 
Empire policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
can only be a matter of opinion. If he 
could not hold Ontario along lines vf 
closer union with Britain, how or why 
should he hold Quebec? So it might 
have been argued, and with much per- 
sonal and political propriety, in-a coun- 
try very hard to govern at the best or 
times. However that may be, the 
preferential tariff was maintained, the 
United States was kept at a fiscal dis- 
tance, the Pacific cable was construct- 
ed, the Imperial Conferences were held 
and developed along lines of a con- 
structive character, the All Red Line 
was projected. But ideas of repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parlia- 
were absolutely abandoned, 
Imperial Defence contributions of 
any kind were summarily refused, 
and even their discussion declined; 
Lord Dundonald was dismissed, 
and a link of military union broken, 
although minor ones were afterwards 
forged. It was now to be an Empire 
“defended by the arts of peace.” The 
treaty-making power was demanded, 
and practiced in the recent Convention, 
and a notable element in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s later speeches has been vig- 
orous denunciation of Great Britain's 
diplomacy in the protection of Cana- 
dian interest. Contemporary with this, 
however, was his forceful attitude in 
the Japanese treaty matter, and his re- 
peated public recognition of Canada’s 
responsibilities in that respect as part 
of the Empire. 

Of late years the dominant note of 
the Premier’s speeches in this general 
connection has been Imperial unity by, 
and with, and through local autonomy. 
“Every component part of the Empire 
should,” he declared, at Toronto in 
1906, “‘be left to do the best it can for 
itself.” A galaxy of nations under the 
British Crown was another of his defi- 
nitions. At Toronto, again, he said on 
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February 21, 1906: “The British Em- 
pire means freedom, decentralization, 
and autonomy; it will live and live for 
ever.” As to the French-Canadians 
he, upon one occasion, paraphrased Vic- 
tor Hugo by describing them “as still 
faithful to the nation that gave us life, 
still faithful to the nation that gave us 
liberty.” In a more general sense his 
speeches have rung with such sen- 
tences as, “I am a Canadian first, last, 
and all the time,” or, “Canada, above 
all, and at all times.” 

In conclusion what can be said? Sir 
Wilfrid’s figure is too close, his person- 
ality too vivid, his views come too near 
the hearthstone of every Canadian, to 
permit of any more direct comment. He 
has had great difficulties of a racial 
and religious character, and also great 
opportunities in an Imperial and na- 
tional sense, from his curious dual po- 
sition in Canadian politics—a French- 
man thinking, speaking and acting for 
an English majority. He has of late 
years, and despite inevitable contra- 
dictions, done much in conciliation, 
much in promoting national harmony, 
much in helping Empire unity. Te 
Canadians in 1900 he gave a memor- 
able device: “Union, peace, friendship 
and fraternity.” To the people of 
Quebec three years before he had said. 
“Your convictions are immortal. Your 
convictions are not only immortal but 
their base is eternal. Let your con- 
victions be always calm, serene, and 
superior to the inevitable trials of life. 
and show to the world that Catholi- 
cism is compatible with the exercise ' 
of liberty in its highest acceptance.” 
Whether he has done all that he could 
or should have done, in paths thus 
hewn out by the power of oratory, 
must be left to the retrospect of his- 
tory, to the altitudes of a wider and 
older and higher period. Some facts 
have been given here and many more 
might be adduced upon both sides of 
the question, but there is only space to 
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add that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been 

a great Canadian in the sense of per- 

sonality and oratory and idealism, a 

great politician in tact and forcefulness 
The National Review. 


and knowledge of his people, a great 
leader in his faculty of winning and 
holding opposing elements in harmo- 
nious action. 

J. Castell Hopkins. 





ALMOST AN IMMORTAL. 


It was a hundred and fifty years last 
month since Schiller was born, and a 
hundred and four last May since he 
died. That is a long time for any 
writer’s name to be remembered, ex- 
cept by the curious. One might call 
it a long step towards “immortality,” 
for a name that is familiar after one 
century will probably be familiar af- 
ter two, and Schiller is still well 
known far outside the narrow circles 
of scholars. specialists, and literary 
ghouls. His thoughts are deeply in- 
volved in the life of his own people. 
In the common intercourse of Europe, 
his words still fly through the mouths 
of men, and never to have heard of 
him would argue a mind uneducated. 
Together with Virgil and a few other 
poets, he enjoys the advantage of use 
in schools. It is a dubious advantage 
we admit, but because “there is no 
harm in him,” he is made a text-book 
of literature for the German youth, 
and of language for foreigners’ les- 
sons. The knowledge of him is thus 
ensured, and both his conspicuous 
phrases and general ways of thought 
are almost unconsciously impressed 
upon the heart of each generation. 
He has become a school of language. 
a source of recognized quotation, and 
an instructor in those sharply defined 
characters of black and white which 
the inexperienced love, and perhaps 
require for their guidance amid the 
infinite complexity of the actual world. 
He is, as we said, involved in the life 
of his people, and even in the life of 
Europe, nor has any German writer 
hitherto taken his place. 


It is a great reward, though it is 
not the highest. We doubt if any ma- 
ture man or woman now turns to Schil- 
ler for personal interest, for inspira- 
tion, for comfort, or even for literary 
pleasure. If we did turn to him for 
any of those things, we doubt if we 
should find them. After all, there are 
very few who can supply us with 
those excellent gifts between the lim- 
its of youth and the beginnings of old 
age—few of the dead, we mean, for 
the living possess the irresistible in- 
terest of sharing the same dangers 
and hopes and fears as ourselves, since 
for a year or two we are together in 
the same hoat upon the stream. But 
as we look backwards up the current, 
here and there we catch sight of a 
man whose words seem never to lose 
their bearing upon the life of any age, 
and to be as vital for ourselves as for 
his contemporaries. For inspiration 
and for interests closely personal to 
our own lives we may still look to 
the creators of Prometheus, of Ham- 
let, and of Mephisto. Or if we seek 
the comfort of expression in our own 
most intimate joy and sorrow, we may 
still find it in a few great singers from 
Euripides to Catullus, and from Dante 
onward to Heine. Those are the true 
immortals, for they appear to have 
drawn the water of life from springs 
of thought and emotion which shall 
never dry. But hardly below them 
come a larger number of great spirits 
who seem wanting just one touch for 
the aspect of eternity, and yet whose 
power dominated their age and whose 
name is preserved in honor, though the 
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honor is paid to a tomb rather than a 
throne. In German literature, we 
think, it is Schiller to whom the high- 
est reverence of that kind must be 
paid. 

Goethe, who for about ten years was 
his most intimate friend, and who val- 
ued him to the full, once said that 
Germany had produced no Byron, but 
the nearest to Byron was Schiller. At 
first sight the criticism seems surpris- 
ing, for Schiller had none of the at- 
tributes that still give vitality to the 
best of Byron’s work—the wit, the 
poignant satire, the knowledge of the 
world and of action, or the passionate 
defiance of propriety. But it was not 
these greater qualities that first gave 
Byron his extraordinary hold over this 
country and Europe. That hold was 
won by dramas and poems which now 
are hardly read, and receive only the 
same kind of sepulchral honor as 
Schiller’s would receive were they not 
a basis of education, such as Byron’s 
could never be after he lost his good 
repute owing to his finest work. 

In Schiller’s early dramas there was 
something of the Byronic spirit of re- 
volt. His noble brigands and melan- 
choly cut-throats were the predeces- 
sors of the Manfreds and Corsairs who 
drove the youth of Europe to shake 
their fists in the face of established 
society. Like Byron, he rose against 
the conventions of life as well as of 
art, and his rebellion was the more 
violent because the bondage was more 
oppressive. He had known it at its 
worst as army-surgeon in the little 
State of a converted German Duke, 
who for the preservation of the disci- 
pline and souls of his people forbade 
him to write. His first play—the play 
which won him influence—bore on its 
title-page a lion rampant, with the 
motto “In Tyrannos.” Filled with the 
spirit of revolt and gloom, it moves 
with a certain grandeur of sentiment 
and action. It is characteristic that 
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the hero of the piece, having rebelled 
against ungrateful man, is discovered 
among savage rocks and hearts more 
savage still, perusing the works of 
Plutarch; and that for this play, prob- 
ably by the advice of Anacharsis 
Clootz, in the fourth year of Liberty 
and the first of Equality, the National 
Assembly in Paris conferred the honor 
of French Citizenship upon “Gilleers,” 
or “Sieur Gille, publiciste Allemand.” 
Unhappily, owing to so vague an ad- 
dress, the diploma took six years to 
reach him, and Anacharsis, with Dan- 
ton, who signed it, and Roland, who 
drew it up, had then long since trod- 
den the road of the guillotine; but it 
still testifies to the origins ef Schil- 
ler’s early fame. 

Like Byron, he made demands upon 
depths of passion which the eight- 
eenth century had obscured, or, hav- 
ing skimmed over with smooth and 
solid-seeming conventions, had forgot- 
ten. But, even in youth, he showed 
little of Byron’s self-conscious cyni- 
cism, and every year he inclined more 
to the Revolution’s worship of love, 
humanity, and reason, turning from 
rebellion to the joy of universal citi- 
zenship throughout the world. Some- 
thing of the change may be seen is 
Beethoven’s employment of the ode, 
“An die Freude,” beginning:— 


“Freude, schéner Gétterfunker, 
Tochter aus Elysium.” 


As the author of the Life of Schiller, 
in the “Great Writers” series, has no- 


ticed :— 


In the last movement of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, after a storm of 
struggle and chaos and passionate re- 
jection, a voice is heard saying. “O 
friends, not sounds like these! but let 
us raise a sweeter strain, and full of 
joy!” And then, quietly, as though 
exhausted with the struggle, but now 
at peace, the new phrase is given out, 
and gradually the whole chorus joins 
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in the triumphant song of Schiller’s 

Hymn to Joy:— 

“Joy, thou radiant flame from heaven, 
Daughter of the gods divine, 

We, with sacred madness driven, 
Here approach thy glorious shrine. 
What the cold world’s sword would 

sever, 
Thy enchantment binds aright; 
All mankind are brothers ever 

Where thou restest in thy flight. 
Chorus: Men in millions above telling, 
Join in rapture of embrace! 
Far above yon starry space 
Some dear Father has his 

dwelling.” 


In the fifth line the translator has fol- 
lowed the earlier and better version, 
and the imitation gives a tolerable 
idea of the opening stanza of a poem 
very characteristic both of Schiller and 


, of a revolutionary age, when it was a 


joy to be alive. That mood of hope- 
fulness and belief in human kind was 
like the opening of a door into sun- 
shine. Except during a few short 
weeks in Russia four years ago, and 
during the great Italian drama now 
being retold by Mr. George Trevelyan, 
there has been nothing to compare to 
it since Schiller’s time, and Schiller 
was the man to give it voice. “Auch 
ich war in Arkadien geboren,” he 
cries in one of his best-known lines, 
and though that poem ends with the 
lamentations of middle-age, we feel 
that Schiller’s spirit never in reality 
quitted the Arcady of his childhood. 
Madame de Stiiel, who knew him only 
just before his death, said that he 
lived and spoke and acted as though 
wicked people did not exist. He knew 
the hardship and bitterness of the 
world, for he was generally poor, but 
that radiant spirit remained untouched 
in its persistent faith, and never lost 
the glory of its splendid vision. 

“For the last twenty years,” said 
Goethe in his old age, “the public has 
been contending which was the 
greater, Schiller or I, and they ought 


rather to have rejoiced that they have 
two such fellows to contend about.” 
To us in these days it is almost incredi- 
ble that the question should ever have 
been raised, but still we may rejoice 
that Germany once had such a fel- 
low as Schiller. Goethe counted him 
the greatest blessing fortune gave him 
in later years. “To me,” he writes, 
“Schiller was a new spring in which 
everything burgeoned into glad and 
abundant life,” and, again: “He saved 
me from the charnel-house of science, 
and gave me back to poetry and life.” 
“The charnel-house of science” is a 
strange phrase coming from the man 
to whom all Nature was so full of vi- 
tality, but to the world, as to Goethe, 
there was evidently something about 
Schiller of this renewing, this life-giv- 
ing power. His radiance elevated 
mankind above the contempt of those 


who call man a worm, and by the puri-° 


fication of that flame-like spirit he 
helped to redeem us from the vulgar- 
ity which so easily besets us, and espe- 
cially besets the nations of the Ger- 
man and English stock. His truest 
praise is uttered in the epilogue that 
Goethe wrote for the “Song of the 
Bell” ten years after Schiller’s death. 
One of the stanzas ends with the 
well-known lines:— 


Und hinter ihm, in  wesenlosem 
Scheine, 

Lag, was uns Alle, biindigt, das 
Gemeine. 


The vulgar and the commonplace, the 
existence uninspired, unredeemed, and 
unkindled into which the spirit so 
readily and so comfortably falls— 
from that it was given to this poet to 
deliver himself and others. He re- 
stored to art something of the grand- 


eur of central and public conceptions. , 


and to life he restored the brightness 
of unconquered faith. His works 
may no longer possess the attraction 
for us that they had; we are engaged 


. 
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in conflicts needing other words and 
other arms than his; but to himself, 
now that a century and a half have 
gone since his birth, we may still pay 


The Nation. 
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continued honor to one among those 
emancipators of the spirit who hand 
on the torch of hope to the genera- 
tions. 





THREE SKETCHES BY TURGUENIEFYF. 
‘TRANSLATED FROM THE RusSIAN BY H. STEWART. 


(These sketches were first published in S, Petersburg in ‘“‘The Messenger of Burope” of 
last September. They now appear for the first time in English.]| 


I. 
THE MUSEUM. 


I was ill and taking a cure of sea- 
bathing at Ventnor, a small town in 
the Isle of Wight. 

That little place is not particularly 
well known; visitors are rare. and in- 
deed there is nothing in it which could 
attract them thither. 

The broad, sloping strip of yellow- 
brown sand which forms the beach 
stretches far beyond the limits of the 


town. It is nowhere built upon and 
is bare of vegetation. The bottle-col- 
ored, green waves—cold, northern 


waves—rush up at the flow of the tide 
to a line of uniform houses. After the 
ebb you may see the erect figures of 
English people strolling over the moist, 
hard sand that is covered with threads 
of seaweed. 

Later on I discovered that there was 
also at Ventnor a favorite place for ex- 
cursion parties. That was the so- 
ealled “Museum.” 

From curiosity and boredom I went 
to look at it. 

I was shown a tumble-down build- 
ing, a small shed, in which the nar- 
row openings of a few windows had 
been cut out at irregular intervals, 
manifestly long after its erection. 

A man with a key in his hand, a 
respectable-looking Englishman, who 
wore a felt hat and a coat with moth- 
er-of-pearl buttons, sat awaiting visit- 
ors on a little bench at the entrance to 
the “Museum.” He bowed gravely, 


opened the door, and invited me to en- 
ter. 

After the bright daylight I could not 
at first discern my surroundings in the 
semi-darkness. The interior of the 
shed was like our Russian barns, only 
with a plain floor of boards. 

Rare curiosities were hung on the 
walls and arranged on the floor and 
two shelves. 

For the most part they were all ob- 
jects cast out on the beach after ship- 
wrecks. There were fragments of an- 
cient ornaments, of different kinds of 
furniture, of broken crockery. Fos- 
sils, starfish and shells were set out 
symmetrically on the floor along the 
walls. 

A great, clumsy object in a far cor- 
ner involuntarily attracted my atten- 
tion. I went up to it. 

Before me lay the stern part of an 
old ship which seemed by various in- 
dications to have been Italian. With 
its shapely curves and swelling up- 
per part the old galley stood out pic- 
turesquely in the soft evening-like 
light on the background of the white 
wall just behind it. 

Scanning it more closely, I became 
convinced that this number at least of 
the Museum curiosities—they were all 
numbered—was undoubtedly of an- 
cient origin. 

The timber was so old that it seemed 
it might crumble away at the slightest 
touch. Mice and worms had gnawed 
and eaten it in all directions. A red- 
dish-yellow, rust-colored dross of hoary 
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mould covered the rotten wood. In 
one place it was not so thick, and I 
fancied that I saw under it half-ob- 
literated, scarcely visible letters. 

I bent nearer and read: “La Gio- 


vane Speranza”—"“The Fresh Hope.” 
II. 
THE KISS. 


I was walking on a summer noon 
down a winding path in a wood. 

The wood was trim and young, a 
Russian wood with intermingled kinds 
of __—itrees. White-boled spreading 
birches were mixed with low-growing 
aspens, gray-green like the skin of a 
snake. Young oaks grew here and 
there in the glades and at the out- 
skirts; elms with drooping boughs 
stood out in dark blotches, melancholy 
trees in the summer-time. 

The day was clear and warm, but 
the sun was not seen through the thick 
masses of foliage, and only below on 
the feathery grass bright and dark 
circles chased and played with and 
melted into each other. 

As I followed their fantastic play, 
suddenly a substantial human shadow 
swept forward from somewhere or 
other, lay over them and occupied the 
space before me. 

I started and turned round. I was 
not alone in the wood. 

Two paces from me a woman's fig- 
ure advanced gracefully and lightly 
without touching the grass. 

I stopped. The woman drew near, 
and she also stood still before me. 
With one swift glance I managed to 
eatch the features of a divine counte- 
nance and the contours of a marvel- 
lous body outlined through the light 
tissue of her waving garments. She 
was beautiful and young, but I did 
not know who she was. 

Suddenly she made a movement, 
bent slightly over me and kissed me 
on the forehead. 
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I trembled. An indescribable emo- 
tion rose up within me, choking my 
breath, overpowering at once all there 
was of me. I stretched out my arms. 
I wished to prolong the feeling that 
coursed with a_ delicious tremor 
throughout my whole being. I lifted 
my head But there was no 
longer anyone by me. 

She was going as gracefully and 
lightly as before, and as before she did 
not touch the earth. Behind her there 
seemed to be two wings, small and 
transparent. It was they which helped 
her to glide so lightly. 

I rushed forward in her track, call- 
ing on her with a loud voice. I 
longed that she should kiss me on the 
mouth “with the kiss of her 
mouth” 

But in vain I called and ran after 
her. She withdrew ever further and 
further. 

And while I pursued her vainly I 
spied another man not far from me in 
the wood. He was a young man, al- 
most a boy. He was walking with 
careless step, and his curly, beautiful 
head was raised slightly in the air. 
Gaily and carelessly the inspired eyes 
looked ahead, and the rosy full lips, 
covered faintly with down, were smil- 
ing. 

I saw how the woman stopped be- 
side him, how with a swift movement 
the locks that fell in disorder by his 
cheeks quivered and tossed themselves 
backward, and how she kissed him 
straight on the purple, parted 
lips. 

And I understood suddenly who the 
woman was. I understood also who 
was the young man. 

Yes, it was she—the Muse, the in- 
spirer of the poet. Her kiss I felt on 
my brow, a cold, incomplete 
kiss. . 

Such a kiss, such an incomplete gift 
of inspiration she bestows on us, poets 
in prose, and treasures her kisses and 
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caresses for him, for the careless, in- 
spired singer of poetry. 


III. 
A PARTING. 

It happened long ago, in those by- 
gone days when Russian gentlefolk 
were wont to drive to one another's 
houses and stay there for long, for a 
week or for two, with horses, children 
and servants. 

Once I chanced to spend some days 
in just such an old-fashioned hospita- 
ble home. All the society of the neigh- 
borhood were gathered there, whiling 
time away. There were many young 
people, young beautiful women and 
girls. All of them gave themselves 
up with the enthusiasm of youth to 
Our amusements 

unsophisticated, 


careless merriment. 
were and 
walking through the woods, rowing in 
boats, and house games in the evenings. 

Among the women's faces I noticed 
involuntarily one face. It that 
of a girl, also a guest in the house, 2 
friend of our young hostess. She was 
not more attractive or more beautiful 
than the others, and perhaps I would 
not have marked her ut all but for her 
glance, a pensive, melancholy glance, 
which more than once she fixed on me 
steadily and attentively. 

I felt myself continually under the 
influence of that glance and did not 
know how to free myself from it. 

I tried to talk with her. She an- 
swered always with a loud, seemingly 
unnatural, forced laugh, and what she 
said had neither meaning nor interest. 

At length the time of my departure 
drew nigh. I was to drive off with 
my friend, our host’s son. We had 
both come out on the balcony, and 
everyone assembled there to see us off. 
Everything was ready. We shook 
hands with the others and were al- 
ready going down the stair, when sud- 
denly someone’s voice hailed me from 


above. 
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I turned round. Leaning with folded 
arms on the balcony rails, not more 
than two feet above my head she 
stood—the dark-eyed, laughing girl. 

For the first minute I scarce recog- 
nized her—so changed was her face. It 
was covered with a death-like pallor. 
Her eyes were opened wide and shone 
with a strange glitter, but the soft 
trembling lips were smiling as always. 
Quietly, without change of tone and 
without betraying emotion in her voice 
she said: 

“Take me with you! 
“But I—I’m going—— 
stammered. 

I was overwhelmed with surprise. 
“Take me—from here. For ever!” 
Suddenly she flung apart her folded 
arms and stretched them out in front 
of her. 

“Old man! You're keeping us wait- 
ing!’ my friend’s voice cried gaily 
from below. 

I ran down the stair and in a minute 
was seated in the carriage. The 
horses rounded the courtyard and set 
off down an avenue which ran exactly 
opposite the house. I lifted my head. 

The young woman was still on the 
balcony. Her arms hung limply by 
her side. Once again for a moment 
her eyes rested their mysterious glance 
on me, and I felt a rebuke in it, in the 
closely-set, now pale lips. 

I could see how someone who was 
also on the balcony went up to her and 
spoke to her; she answered with her 
continual loud laughter. 

Around also everything began to 
laugh loudly and noisily. And we too 
laughed as we glided on smoothly in 
the comfortable carriage along the soft, 
dusty road; but all the time a secret 
agitation, which I could not under- 
stand myself, did not leave me. I did 
not ask myself had I done well or ill. 
But the picture of the girl with out- 
stretched arms lived in my imagina- 
tion for many years afterwards. 


Take me!” 
Where to?” 


— 
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ON THE STUMP. 


The news that the House of Lords is 
ubout to tour the country has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by both 
parties. Mr. Punch, however, is afraid 
that some of the peers may not live up 
to what is expected of them, and he 
has, therefore, prepared two or three 
examples of the sort of speech that is 
wanted. These speeches are not writ- 
ten for Lord Rosebery’s well-tried 
“Hondred and Fifty.” but for the great 
mass of Tory Peers who have not as 
yet taken a prominent part in politi- 
cal affairs. To those of them who in- 
sist on speaking quite sensibly and ar- 
ticulately Mr. Punch can only express 
his regret that they should be willing 
to shatter yet another national belief. 


I. For a Dull Duke. 


My lords, ladies and—h’m, ha—gen- 
tlemen. My—er—ladies and—er—gen- 
tlemen, I have thought it my duty, 
ladies and—h’m, ha—gentlemen, to 
come before you this evening, or, as I 
might to-night—to—er—on this 
auspicious occasion—h’m, ha. And 
when I say “auspicious occasion,” la- 
dies and gentlemen, I mean that the 
occasion has come, has—h’m, ha—in 
fact, arrived, when—h'r'r'r’r’m—it is 
aun auspicious moment to—h’m, ha— 
come before you. H’r’r'r’r’m. We are 
faced, gentlemen, we are, I say, faced 
by a constitutional—h’m, ha—crisis in 
the—er—constitution, unprecedented, I 
say without fear of—without fear of— 
of — contradiction, «unprecedented, l|a- 
delmen, that is, gentlies—h'’r’r’r'r’r’m— 
gentlemen, in the history of the—h’m— 
constitution. That will not be denied. 
This constitution, this, I should say, 
crisis in the constitution has not been 
provoked by Us. We, ladies and gen- 


say, 


tlemen, in the exercise of our—hm, ha 
established right, what I might call 
-what, h’m, I think it will not be—er 
—traversed—travestied—traversed, as I 





say, by our bitterest opponent as our 
established right, even by those who— 
h’m, ha—in fact by—er—who seek to 
abolish us. H’r’r’r’r’r’r’r’r’m. On the 
one hand we have this ancient House, 
of which I have the honor to—h’m ha 
—to form no inconsid—I should say 
some inconsid—to in fact belong, whose 
hallowed rights — h’r’r’r’r’'m — whose 
rights, as I have already—h’m, ha—es- 
tablished are hallowed by the—er—by 
undoubted —er —h’r’m —by the—er— 
sanctity of centuries. 

That will be admitted. On the other 
hand we feel—and it is because I feel 
it so strongly, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I am among you to-night, in order 
to put before you my views on this 
great constitutional crisis. ‘rrr’ 

Our opponents have—h’m, ha—not 
hesitated—they have not hesitated, la- 
dies and gentlemen, to allege that the 
basest of motives are inspired, that, I 
should say, we owe our inspiration to 
—that in fact we are basely inspired 
by motives which—h’m, ha—by—er— 
base motives. H’r’r’r’r’r’m. To that 
motive, to that allege—h’m, ha—allega- 
tion I give a qualified—an unqualified 
denial. Gentlemen, whatever our mo- 
tives, and speaking for myself I can 
clam that I have been—h'’m—aectuated 
by, without any qualification whatso- 
ever—and when I say qualification, la- 
dies and—h’m, ha—gentlemen, I do not 
mean to imply—h’r’r’r’'m—but as I say 
to actuate—the, er,—inevitable—inevit- 
able consequences—consequences' set 
up by—er—as I have said, to deny the 
allegation—h’m, ha—without qualifica- 
tion of — a-a-a-a-tish — the motives — 
h’'r’r’r'r’m—of, in short, the Budget. 
(Loud applause.) 


Il. For an Irresponsible Earl. 


Dear old souls, here we are, all the 
whole jolly lot of us, met together in 
solemn conclave about this d— rotten 
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Budget. What price “solemn con- 
clave”? I thought of that in my little 


bath this morning. “Archibald,” I 
said to myself as I turned out for 
sponge drill, “you’ve stepped right on 
to it! ‘Solemn conclave.’ You're 
amongst them, pride of the harem.” 
What? 

Well now, about this d— 
I mean, whose jolly old idea 
Give you my word it wasn’t mine— 
never had any sort of head for figures. 
I know at school when they used to 
ask me to prove that if two sides of a 
triangle were equal then the squares 
on the hypothenuse were parallel, I al- 
ways used to say, “My dear old spot, 
if Euclid says it is so, I take his word 
for it. He’s been in the business 
longer than I have and he ought to 
know more about it. But of course if 
dear old Algebra says it isn’t (and he’s 
had his sign up quite as long as Euclid, 
I should think), and you want me to 
give a casting vote, well then what I 
say is, Let’s toss for it. Heads Euclid, 
tails jolly old Algernonbra. Heads! 
There you are then.” 

Yoicks!—gone away. Where were 
we? Oh yes, the Budget. Well, I 
don’t profess to be much of a cheese 
at geography, but I do know what 
Welshmen are famous for. “Also ran 
—Benjamin Trovato.” What? Keep 
your eye on me and don’t believe any- 
thing that the six-and-eight-penny in' re 
merchant from Cambria tells you. 
“Cambria” is fairly torrid—I got it 
from the Harmsworth Atlas. “Wales, 
formerly called Cambria’—sort of 
Polly Jones, née Smith, don’t you 
know? 

Well, as we were saying, dear old 
souls, they passed along the Budget 
and we hoofed it out; and now I’ve 
been sent down here—and jolly glad I 
am to see you all looking so chubby 
and well—to tell you why we applied 
the boot. Well, why did we? Ill 
give you two free guesses. Walk up, 


Budget. 
was it? 
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ladies and gentlemen, and try your 
luck. What, no entries for the mani- 
cure set and the hem-stitched handker- 
chief? Look here, I’m simply giving 
them away. Oh, dll right then, I'll tell 
you myself. 

We chucked out the Budget, ladies 
and gentleman, because it was a d— 
rotten one. (Loud applause.) 


III. For a Backwoods’ Baron. 


Ladies—and—gentlemen, I have 
been asked—to explain to you—why 
we rejected—the Budget. When I was 
last in London—in 1893—I helped to 
reject—the Home Rule Bill—of the 
traitor Gladstone. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I was proud to have done my 
duty then—and I am equally proud—to 
have done my duty to-day. There are 
amongst us—certain progressive spir- 
its—upon whom—all true patriots— 
must act as a check. My father—op- 
posed—as long as he could—the intro- 
duction of railways—into this country. 
His advice—was in the end—disre- 
garded. When I travelled up to Lon- 
don—last week—I felt more than ever 
—that my father was right. The coun- 
try, gentlemen—has been spoilt. On 
my way yesterday—to the Zoological 
Gardens—I was disgusted to learn— 
that these vandals had burrowed— 
even under the earth. Coming back— 
from the British Museum—last Mon- 
day—I was horrified to discover—that 
trams passed along the Embankment. 
Had I not been ill—I should have voted 
against that measure—as, I understana 
—did many of my colleagues—in the 
House. At Madame Tussaud’s—two 
days ago—I looked back—upon all that 
has happened—ir the last fifty years. 
And all the misery—and unhappiness— 
that is to be found—in the villages and 
towns to-day—must (I decided)—be put 
down to—the curse of elementary edu- 
cation. Ladies and gentlemen, I say— 
without hesitation—that the lower 
classes—should have been left where 
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they were—that in raising them you 

have raised a monster—worse than any 

that Frankenstein brought into being. 
Gentlemen, we rejected the Budget 

—because it sought to create war be- 
Punch. 
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tween the classes. England will neves 
be at peace—unless the classes keep to 
their proper stations. The upper class 
to rule—and the lower class to obey. 
(Loud applause.) 





THE REFERENCE OF THE BUDGET TO THE 
ELECTORS. 


The House of Lords have referred 
the Budget to the country. They have 
done so because they hold that the 
Budget contains not only provisions of 
a novel and extremely far-reaching 
character, but provisions also upon 
which the country bas not yet been 
consulted. They claim no right to pre- 
vent the country adopting those pro- 
visions, whether good or bad, if they 
have a mind to. All they tell the 
Lower House is that it is the Lords’ 
duty under the Constitution to see that 
the country has an opportunity of say- 
ing whether it does or does not ap- 
prove the provisions in question. The 
Lords’ position may be colloquially 
summed up:—“We have got to obey 
the word of the master like everybody 
else in the country; but in a new ana 
difficult matter like the present we are 
going to make certain of the master’s 
orders.” Purely as a matter of tac- 
tics, and so that we might make quite 
sure of the master dismissing a reck- 
less and irresponsible set of servants 
at no distant date, we have doubted the 
wisdom of the action which the Lords 
have taken. On the bare merits of 
the question, however, we cannot pre- 
tend to say that the Peers are doing 
anything wrong, for we have again 
and again urged in these columns 
that the main function left for the 
Lords in the Constitution is to preserve 
the veto of the people in the case of 
doubtful legislation, and to prevent the 
risk, necessarily a serious one in a 
representative Constitution, of the 


servant usurping the function of the 


master and ruling the house in the 
master’s name rather than carrying out 
his true wishes. 

To the action of the Lords in re- 
ferring the Budget to the eleétors the 
Government-—that is, the Liberal ma- 
jority in the House of Commons—have 
replied by the declaration that the 
Lords have committed a breach of the 
Constitution and a usurpation of the 
rights of the Commons. It is on this 
issue that the Liberals, as far as they 
have the power to do s0, propose to 
fight the Election. On the verdict 
which will be given the whole atten- 
tion of the nation is now concentrated. 
We do not profess to be more able than 
our neighbors to predict the future. 
As the writer in the Old Testament 
said long ago, “the heart of kings is 
unsearchable,” and the King of our 
time and country—the sovereign peo- 
ple—has a heart even more difficult to 
fathom than that of an Eastern Mon- 
arch. It may well be that some factor 
now hardly discernible, or at most only 
a cloud as big as a man’s hand, may 
grow till it overshadows all other con- 
siderations in the minds of the electors 
who will go to the polls in the middle 
of January. Subject to this proviso, 
we are bound to say that we shall be 
very much surprised if the democracy 
can really be worked up into a state 
of furious indignation because the 
House of Lords has dared to go on 
bended knee to its Sovereign and ask 
his pleasure. ‘That is certainly not the 
sort of action which is resented by 
Sovereigns in general, and we doubt 
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whether King Demos will prove an 
exception. Members of the House of 
Commons, and a considerable portion 
of the middle class who regard the 
House of Commons with awe and rev- 
erence, will unquestionably be greatly 
moved by the last words of Mr. As- 
quith’s Resolution,—namely, that the 
action of the Lords is a usurpation of 
the rights of the Commons. We find 
it difficult, however, to think that the 
bulk of the voters will feel any very 
great horror and detestation at this 
attempt to make their flesh creep. If 
Mr. Asquith had been able to talk, 
which he clearly could not without a 
too obvious departure from the region 
of truth and fact, of the usurpation of 
the rights of the electors, it woud 
have been a very different matter. The 
democracy, though very keen about its 
own rights, is not apt to be particu- 
larly anxious—nor perhaps should it 
be—about the rights of its servants. 

If the Lords had taken up the line 
that they are an independent power, 
that they are going to exercise their 
rights and duties no matter what may 
be the opinion of the electors, and that 
they will maintain the powers which 
they possess in the Constitution against 
all comers, the task of raising tne 
country against them would have been 
easy enough. One breath of the peo- 
ple’s will would have destroyed them 
But not even the most fanatical oppo- 
nent of the House of Lords can ven- 
ture to say that the Peers have taken 
up this position. Their crime, if it be 
a crime, is not that of resisting the will 
of the people, not even of permanently 
resisting the will of the representatives 
of the people. It is merely the crime 
of asking for orders. This, we must 
say once again, is a matter which we 
shall be much surprised to see the na- 
tion consider to be the unforgivable 
offence which it is represented to be 
on Liberal platforms and in Liberal 
newspapers. 
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Though the Liberals may try to keep 
as the main issue of the Election the 
question whether the Peers have or 
have not committed a criminal act in 
daring to insist that the country shall 
be consulted, we are pretty confident 
that they will not succeed in doing so. 
It takes two to make an issue. At 
least three other considerations will 
play an equal, if not greater, part at 
the Election. It must not be forgotten 
that at the last Election pretty neariy 
half the electors who went to the polls 
voted in favor of Tariff Reform. Hap- 
pily, in our opinion, the country by a 
majority condemned the new depart- 
ure; but it was only a majority of some 
eighty thousand votes It is idle to 
pretend, when the country is so nearly 
divided upon such a question, that one- 
half of the electors will be able to 
prevent the other half from insisting 
that the Fiscal question shall be dis- 
cussed in detail throughout the coun- 
try. We deeply regret the fact, but 
the fact remains. Next, it will be im- 
possible for the Government to prevent 
the controversial part of the Budget— 
the land clauses and the licensing 
clauses—from being discussed also. 
Further, the Liberals will not be able 
to prevent the principles which under- 
lie the land clauses, and which involve 
the whole question of private property 
in land, from being raised and debated, 
and also the methods by which those 
principles have been urged by the 
member of the Government chiefly 
concerned with the Budget and by 
those of his colleagues who share his 
views. The Limehouse and Newcastle 
speeches, and all they mean, will play 
their part at the Election, and cannot 
be glossed over, or buried under a 
Resolution about the alleged usurpa- 
tion by the Peers. 

Before we leave the subject of the 
Election we may point out a matter in 
which it appears to us that the Liberal 
Party is likely to find itself in a posi- 
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tiom of no small difficulty. Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Haldane have told us in 
unmistakable terms that they are Sec- 
ond-Chamber men,—that they believe 
in the necessity of having some strong 
and independent body to revise tne 
work of the Lower House, and to pre- 
vent that omnipotence of the House of 
Commons which Cromwell, the most 
representative Englishman who has 
ever lived, said long ago was “the hor- 
ridest arbitrariness in the world.” Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane do not 
stand alone. It is an open secret that 
a majority of their colleagues are also 
Second-Chamber men. Yet it would 
seem that the Cabinet are going to put 
forward as a solution of the problem 
which now confronts them a policy 
which, in effect if not in name, Is the 
policy of a single, unchecked, omnipo- 
tent Lower House. It is impossible to- 
tally to abolish the veto of the Lords, 
which appears to be the official pro- 
posal of the Government, without in 
effect abolishing the Upper Champer 
and coming to a single-Chamber sys- 
tem. If the abolition of the veto were 
to take place—Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s plan of the three sum- 
monses to the Peers is virtual aboli- 
tion—the Lords would be in a very 
real sense “side-tracked.” The Com- 
mons would have left the old gate- 
house standing, but made a road round 
it, so that any attempt to shut the gates 
by the gatekeeper would be the merest 
farce. 

We can quite well understand that 
such action as this would suit ordinary 
Liberal Party men very well. Thougn 
omnipotent, the House of Commons 
would be able to point to the stately 
fabric of the House of Lords as sfill 
a gate-house in excellent repair. Next, 


they would as a party be freed from 
certain embartrassments which would 
come by total abolition, and by iet- 
ting loose some two hundred to three 
hundred Peers to compete for seats in 
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the House of Commons. The Peers 
would be kept in their gilded cage as 
effectually as ever. Finally, Liberal 
Governments would still have what 
they find so useful and beneficial from 
a party point of view, the power of 
creating Peers, and in that way re 
warding the faithful services of rich 
supporters. But though we can un- 
derstand that this plan would suit the 
Liberal Party managers admirably, it 
is a course of action entirely incom- 
patible with the declarations of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey and Mr. Haldane. How 
the Cabinet are going to manage to get 
over these difficulties we cannot pre- 
tend to say but we are sure that we 
are raising no pedantic or captious 
point when we draw attention to them. 

To judge from the tone of the Lib- 
eral Press and Liberal speakers, all 
moderate and “centre-minded” men 
ought to be in the depths of woe at 
the prospect now before the country. 
We fear, then, that we shall be re 
garded with something akin to cun- 
temptuous disgust by our Liberal con- 
temporaries when we say that we find 
it impossible to regard the situation in 
a tragic light. The Lords may not 
have played their cards as well as they 
might, and in our opinion should, have 
played them, but of one thing we are 
certain. We are face to face with 
nothing in the nature of revolution. No 
doubt the babble of the political auc- 
tion-room, always shrill, may rise dur- 
ing the next six weeks to a shriek. 
But that babble will find its usual 
quietus at the polls. As firm believers, 
not only in the necessity, but in the ul- 
timate wisdom and justice of a demo- 
cratic system of government, we have 
no fears as to the ultimate result. If 
the people adopt the view of the Op- 
position and turn out the present Gov- 
ernment as unworthy of their confi- 
dence, they will do well. If, on the 
other hand, the voters continue their 
confidence in the present holders of 
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power, and the action of the Lords is 
condemned, we cannot profess to say 
that we shall think that the end of 
the world has come. We shall, as in 
duty bound, acquiesce in the decision 
arrived at by those in whose hands 
the sovereignty of the nation lies. All 
that will remain for us and those who 
think like us will be to watch wh 
care and vigilance the manner in 
which the Liberal Party carry vut the 
orders of their and our master. That 
the order will be for a single un- 
checked Chamber we do not for a mo- 
ment believe. It is possible, if the 
order is for a reformed Second Cham- 
ber that we shall get one which will 
prove much more efficient than the 
existing House of Lords. It must not 
be supposed that such a decision, it 
it is clear and unmistakable, will very 
greatly trouble the more active Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. If the 
House of Lords goes, the chief Peers 
on the Unionist side will, of course, be 
able to sit in the House of Commous. 
We can well imagine that though out 
of a sense of loyalty they feel that 
they must now stand together and by 
their own House, it would be a mat- 
ter of rea] satisfaction to the majority 
of them to be able to enter the Lower 
House. Men like Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Lord Caw- 
dor, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, to take 
only a few names at random, will not 
be driven out of political life, or have 
their public influence diminished, 
should the House of Lords be abol- 
ished. On the contrary, their personal 
influence on public affairs would be in- 
The Spectator. 
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creased by abolition. The people to 
suffer by the abolition of the House 
of Lords will be the men—and the 
number is not small—who at present 
hold seats in the House of Commons, 
because the man who is the most pop- 
ular, or who, as we may say, is the 
most natural representative of the dis- 
trict, is now debarred from seeking the 
votes of the electors. 

But though, on the whole, we are 
unperturbed by the prospect before as, 
our readers must not imagine that our 
optimism will prevent us, or shouia 
prevent other moderate-minded men, 
from doing their very utmost at the 
coming Election to defeat the present 
Government. In our opinion, the pres- 
ent Government have adopted princi- 
ples of political action likely to have 
an exceedingly bad effect on the com- 
monwealth, and have propagated those 
principles by demagogic action of the 
most dangerous and demoralizing kind. 
Politicians, like other men, are at times 
the better for a sharp lesson. We 
want to see a mark set upon action 
like that of the present Government, 
and a lesson given which will be re- 
membered by politicians on both sides 
for a generation at least,—the lesson 
that violence does not pay, and that 
it is bad policy in a country like this 
to scout the influence and ignore the 
views of moderate men. If we can 
contrive to give our politicians a lesson 
of that kind, it will be infinitely better, 
not only for the nation, but for the 
internal welfare of both parties in the 
State. We want to put a brand upon 
“Timehouse” and all that it means. 
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Is Thackeray coming into his own 
again? There seems to be a certain re- 
vival of interest in the great Victorian 
novelist, who for some years past has 


been a little under a shadow. There 
is no question at all as to the hold of 
Dickens upon the present generation; 
he is almost as much read as in the 
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very heyday of his fame during his 
own lifetime, and perhaps even more 
appreciated. But with Thackeray it Is 
different. The reading public hardly 
knows the great books, and while Mr. 
Pickwick and Winkle and Tupman and 
Dick Swiveller and Mr. Wegg and 
Uriah Heap and Pecksniff, and all the 
rest of the famous Dickensian gallery 
are familiar to everybody, we doubt 
whether the names of Fred Bayham 
and Mr. Honeyman and the Chevalier 
Strong and the Earl of Bareacres, and 
possibly even the Marquis of Steyne 
and Sir Pitt Crawley, would convey 
any particular meaning to the average 
well-informed British middle-class 
reader of books. 

In his own day Thackeray suffered 
somewhat from the reputation of be- 
ing a cynic; he was aware of the In- 
putation, and always resented it, with 
good reason, for in essentials he wus 
about as little of a cynic as any man 
that ever lived. The fact comes out 
clearly enough in the excellent new 
life of Thackeray which Mr. Lewis 
Melville has just published.’ The book 
is not merely an extension of the au- 
thor’s earlier sketch of Thackeray, but 
a larger and much more complete work, 
with an elaborate and comprehensive 
bibliography for which all students 
of Thackerayana must be grateful. 
They will be grateful to Mr. Melville 
also for the judicious and well-balanced 
portrait he has drawn of the novelist. 
After reading his pages we have no 
further excuse for misunderstanding 
the personality of Thackeray, even ir 
Lady Richmond Ritchie and Sir Leslie 
Stephen had left us any. If there is 
cynicism in Thackeray’s writings It 1s 
clear there is none at all in his life. 
So far from being a cynic, he may 
without injustice be described as an ex- 
treme sentimentalist. He was not 
merely one of the kindest-hearted, but 


'‘“Wi'iiam Makepeace Thackeray: A Bi- 
ography.” London: John Lane. Two Vols. 25s. 
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one of the softest-hearted mortals that 
ever lived to put pen to paper. His 
great round face and big loose-jointed 
frame were always bursting with feel- 
ing not too scrupulously suppressed. 
He has a most un-English fashion of 
confessing that he is often moved to 
the melting-point; and we know that 
any little tale of human sorrow, any 
touch of pathos in a book or play, or 
any fragment of simple human nature 
in an episode of real life, was enough — 
to moisten his eyes behind his specta- 
cles. A cynic one supposes to be a per- 
son who could live contentedly in his 
tub alone, avoiding as much as possi- 
ble intercourse with his fellow-mortals; 
but Thackeray’s cynicism showed 
itself in a dog-like hunger for society, 
and he could never bear to be alone for 
many hovrs together. Even in his 
study and at his work he could hardly 
endure solitude; and we have it on rec- 
ord that it was his frequent custom 
to go down to one of his clubs with 
some sheets of manuscript in his 
pocket and finish a whole chapter of a 
novel or write a complete Roundabout 
Paper amid the distractions of that 
cheerful place of resort. His friend- 
ships were many and intimate, and no 
man loved his friends better or culti- 
vated them with more assiduity or took 
to heart more keenly anything in the . 
nature of slight or neglect. He was 
full of kindness and generosity, aua 
Mr. Melville reminds us how his brief 
career as editor of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine was saddened by the painful duty 
of having to reject manuscripts which 
came to him with an appeal based on 
the necessities of the writer. Fre- 
quently this most unbusinesslike of ed- 
itors would pretend to accept a quite 
hopeless manuscript in order to have 
an excuse for sending the unlucky 
writer a cheque which, as it happened, 
was drawn on his own private banking 
account, not on that of the proprietors 
of the periodical. 
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Yet there is of course some ground 
for the suggestion that with his pen in 
his hand he sometimes became a cynic. 
That at any rate is true of all his ear- 
lier books up to and including the mas- 
terpiece of Vanity Fair. In this great 
novel, as well as in Catherine, Barry 
Lyndon, and The Yellowplush Papers, 
and most of the minor stories, it is not 
to be denied that the interest mainly 
centres round personages who are 
. mean, vicious, cruel, immoral or dis- 

honest.” The good people of Thacke- 
ray’s earlier portrait-gallery are mostly 
foolish, and the clever people are 
mostly knaves or rogues. To a large 
extent this feature is due to the writ- 
er’s consciousness of his own foible 
and a determined effort to counteract 
it. When he drew Catherine and 
Barry Lyndon, and perhaps also the 
immortal Becky, he was waging a cru- 
sade against the sentimentality which 
had affected himself, and which, as he 
maintained, was debilitating the whole 
imaginative literature of the period. 
The public, as he held, under the infiu- 
ence of writers like Harrison Ains- 
worth and Bulwer Lytton, had become 
perverted by a kind of diseased senti- 
mentality. It not only had its rogues 
and knaves introduced into literature, 
b t it insisted on getting them dressed 
up as interesting creatures to be ad- 
mired and sympathized with. Even 
Dickens, he thought, was open to the 
same accusation. Catherine was a di- 
rect protest against this unwholesome 
mawkishness:— 


The public will hear of nothing but 
rogues; and the only way in which 
poor authors, who must live, can act 
honestly by the public and themselves, 
is to paint such thieves as they are; 
not dandy, poetical, rose-water 
thieves, but real downright scoundrels, 
leading scoundrelly lives, drunken, 
profligate, dissolute, low, as scoundrels 
will be. They don’t quote Plato like 
Eugene Aram; or live like gentlemen, 
or sing the pleasantest ballads in the 
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world, like jolly Dick Turpin; or prate 
eternally about 7d «addy itike that 
precious canting Maltravers, whom we 
all of us have read about and pitied; 
or die whitewashed saints, like poor 
Biss Dadsy in Oliver Twist. No, my 
dear madam, you and your daughters 
have no right to admire and sympa- 
thize with any such persons, fictitious 
or real; you ought to be made cordially 
to detest, scorn, loathe, abhor, and 
abominate all people of this kidney. 


Thackeray, in fact, was endeavoring 
to do what his prototype Fielding had 
accomplished when he _ burlesqued 
Richardson in Joseph Andrews and Ame- 
lia. But Thackeray, unlike Fieiding, 
was never able to merge the moralist , 
in the painter of manners. All through 
his books he has a sermon to preach— 
a sermon against snobbishness and 
shams and hypocrisy and pretence and ° 
worldliness. And again, unlike Field- 
ing, he often seems more interested in 
playing the part of chorus than in ex- 
hibiting his drama. The action is per- 
petually stopped while the author in- 
dulges in one of those famous asides 
to the reader. They are delightful of 
course, these little scraps of reflection 
and dissertation, and nobody—not . 
Fielding himself or Cervantes—has 
ever done this kind of thing better; but 
it must be confessed that they pall 
after a time, and as one gets on with 
the books one is assailed by an 1n- 
creasing temptation to “cut the cattle 
and come to the ’osses.” Possibly this 
has had more to do than anything else 
with the waning of Thackeray’s popo- 
larity, so far as it can be said to have 
waned. Dickens was a moralist too, as 
indeed were nearly all the novelists or 
the great Victorian period; but then 
Dickens was first and foremost a story- 
teller, and no one is ever conscious of 


feeling that drag upon the wheel while 


the chariot is halted upon the road in 
order that the coachman may stand up 
on the box and address the spectators. 
Moreover, Thackeray’s sermon is 
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preached far too often upon the same 
text, and a limited one. He is con- 
stantly recurring to those minor affec- 
tations and pretences which belong less 
to human nature as a whole than to 


those particular specimens of it which’ 


flourished in England in the forties and 
fifties of the last century. Dickens’ 
characters come from fairyland, from 
the realm of pure imagination, and be- 
cause a good many of them never lived 
anywhere at any time they are us 
much alive to-day as they were fifty 
years ago. But Thackeray’s types were 
so often those of a particular society 
that we recognize them no longer. 
They are really more alien to us than 
The Outlook. 
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the demagogues and pedants and sham 
philosophers and advanced women who 
figure in the comedies of Aristophanes. 
It is a pity that Thackeray, with his 
exuberant imagination, his searching 
humor, and his inimitable style, has 
placed this handicap upon his genius. 
But for this limitation he might well 
be’ ranked as the first of all English 
novelists, as perhaps in his finest effort 
he is. There are greater English ro- 
mancers than Thackeray; but it may 
well be questioned whether in the 
whole range of English fiction there is 
a single work which is entitled to be 
placed on a rank superior to that which 
is held by Vanity Fair. 
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In this age of Centenaries is not a 
laudable custom in danger of being 
overdone? This annus mirabilis, 1909, 
brings us round to the birthdays of 
four great Englishmen—Darwin, Ten- 
nyson, Johnson, Gladstone—to suy 
nothing of others, such as Calvin and 
Tom Paine, who have been commemo- 
rated by their respective admirers. 
What with aviation “records,” rival 
Budgets, and Halley’s Comet, we can 
hardly live up to the incessant sensa- 
tions which race across our thoughts 
like flying men at Blackpool in a gale. 
I see more centenaries coming along 
soon—Charles Dickens, Thackeray, to 
be followed by Shakespeare himself. 
Now I have a proposal to offer which 
will greatly mitigate this stormburst 
of centenaries, which pelt us like No- 
vember meteors—coming and going 
before we have recovered breath. 

In one word, my suggestion is to 
limit our commemorations to the cen- 
tenary only of the death, not of the 
birth, of our worthies. This would re- 
duce the number of these festivals by 
two-thirds at least, besides being more 
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truly historic and rational. Centena- 
ries are being preposterously mufti- 
plied. And the commemoration of the 
birth of any but of supernatural beings 
is illogical from the point of view of 
sound sociology. 

It is obvious that, if we celebrate 
only the death, but never the birth, of 
our great men, we at once strike off 
one-half of these occasions. But we 
should strike off many more. If ye 
wait till a hundred years have passed 
since our great men went from us, we 
should find sometimes that posterity 
would not judge the occasion quite so 
memorable. Two-thirds of these cen- 
tenaries would answer themselves, as 
Napoleon said his letters did when he 
locked them in his cabinet for a month. 
They might have local, or special, but 
not national commemoration. By all 
means let Little Pedlington and Little 
Bethel glorify their former mayor or 
pastor, if his memory keeps green 100 
years after his decease. But the na- 
tion would not be roused into entnu- 
siasm by orations, and dunned with 
subscription lists week after week. 
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Celebrate only the 100th anniversary 
of a memorable death, and we shoulda 


not have superior persons cynically 
sneering at a noble custom. It is the 
miscellaneous and interminable recur- 


oceasions which calls 


In this age 


rence of these 
out the irony of Culture. 
of longevity the centenary of the birth 
of our hero follows too closely upon 
the actual date of his death. We have 
hardly recovered from the emotions of 
a grand national funeral, with various 
local celebrations, as the fashion is to- 
day, before we are asked to renew our 


lyrical elegies and our apodeictic eulo- 
gies. ‘The funeral bak’d words do 
coldly furnish forth the centenary 
feast. Why! the other day dear old 
Garcia in person attended the centen- 
ary festival of his own birth! It re- 


minded me of Darwin's old Patagonian 
woman, whom be saw walk in proces- 
sion to her own funeral. This wet year 
we have been surfeited with lamenta- 
tions or jubilees ‘of the mighty dead. 
One might think the angels in chorus 
had been raining tears upon our island. 

Take the of the three great 
Englishmen who were born in 1809. 
Many of us knew them in the flesh, 
have talked with them, eaten with 
them, seen them, and heard them tor 
years, and finally, but a few years ago, 
saw them all laid to rest in the Abbey. 
They are as present to us in memory 
as our own fathers. We heard all that 
had to be said of their achievemeuts 
few years since; we exhausted 


case 


but a 
our own sympathies about them ana 
their work; we have nothing fresh to 


say, nothing more to learn of them. 


And lo! before those living pages of 
our memory are turned, we find a 


fresh, and somewhat belated, commem- 
oration thrust us. When 100 
years shall have passed from their re- 
spective deaths—in 1982, 1992, 1998— 
Darwin, Tennyson, Gladstone will be 
duly honored by a generation which 
never saw them, knew them only by 


upon 
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more 


them 
clearly through the illuminating halo 
But for all of 
who are long past middle 
life, it is too early to ask us to treat 
us ancient history the men whom we 
life as friends, asso- 


books, and can judge 
of an entire century. 


us to-day 


have known in 
ciates, teachers, and prophets. 

From the point of view of scientific 
history, it is always the death, not the 
birth, of a great genius which concerns 
At their birth absolutely 
observea 


after 
nothing 
anything; no one was in the least de- 
The world rolled round 
of change, except 
infant was 


ages. 
happened; no man 
gree affected. 
without a shadow 
that one more helpless 
added to its millions of possible men 
and women. There was no special 
reason, unless it were a Royal prince, 
to mark the place, or the day, or the 
surroundings of the birth of another 
which in most cases was per- 
fectly ordinary, and sometimes  ob- 
scure. Did heaven ring and earth 
shake when a rather thriftless trades- 
man at Stratford, in April, 1564, had 
a third child? The very day is still not 
quite certain. Did England rejoice, or 
Whitehall groan, when, in April. 1599, 
a quiet gentleman at Huntingdon haa 
born to him the fifth of his ten chil- 
dren? Even little Huntingdon wus 
not stirred by the event. But on Sep- 
tember 3, 1658, the three kingdoms 
were shaken to their inmost depth— 
nay, all Europe drew a long breath. 

In the evolution of a nation, of the 
human race, the birth of a great man 
is nothing. It is the end of his life, 
like the close of his career, his posthu- 
mous influence which the generations 
to come need treasure in their mind. 
The centenary of birth in many cases 
follows so the actual 
death that the interval is too short, 
snd often the facts are still too little 
known, to make any true judgment of 
clear beyona 


child, 


closely upon 


work 
The hundredth an- 


the man and his 


doubt or dispute. 
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niversary of Mr. Gladstone's birth will 
have to be commemorated, alas! in the 
midst of a fierce conflict still raging 
between his own friends, colleagues, 
rivals, opponents, within but 11 short 
years since he was buried in the Ab- 
bey by the nation, whilst the fires that 
he lighted up are still blazing round 
us, and still bandied 
about over his half-closed grave. Were 
it not better that the centenary should 
wait until 1998, when all that England, 
Scotland, and Ireland owes to him can 
be recorded in the dry light of historic 
time? 

One sees how the 
versary of birth came to be commonly 


hot words are 


hundredth anni- 
accepted as the memorable date. Chris- 
tendom dates everything naturally 
from the Nativity. Aniuo Domini is to 
us the familiar almanac for all events. 
Romans dated from the birth of their 
city; and monks often dated from the 
Creation of the world. Divine, 
natural, mythical births stand on a 
different ground. When the “Heav'n- 
born childe” lay in the manger, Nature 
was in awe and “Kings sate still, with 
awfull eye.” That indeed an 
event. But even to Christians Easter 
The Times. 


super- 


was 
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comes with far more reality as a re- 
ligious power than Christmas. 
The birth of the Heir to a Throne may 
importance, 
not birth, 


does 


national 
is death, 


partake of this 
For all others it 
which really counts. 


May I add that no man values more 


than | do myself the adequate com- 
memoration of a great man’s life? 


Kew men have labored more earnestly 
in the various celebrations of our thne. 
For ten years I worked to secure, ana 
finally, in 1901, we achieved the mil- 


lenary of Alfred. I have taken active 


part in the centenaries of Cromwell, 


Chatham, Tennyson, Ruskin. and many 


others. Our own small body for 30 


years continuously celebrated the cen- 
wortbies in our calen- 


tenaries of the 


dar. In the volume of biographies of 


558 heroes of all ages and races we 


have sought to bring home to contem- 
poraries what they owe to the genius 
and the services of the men of old time. 
un- 


Humanity owes reverence to its 


and even as a re- 


But it is only when pos- 
the entire 


cestors as a social 
ligious duty. 
terity can calmly weigh 
posthumous influence of their lives as 
a whole. 


Frederic Harrison. 
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Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who has 
done more than any one else to make 
Labrador and the needs of its hardy 
population known, is the chief author 
of a fully illustrated volume on “Lab- 
rador”’ which the Macmillan Com- 
pany publishes. Other writers have 
aided him with chapters of history, ge- 
ology and natural history, and a map 
and fifty or sixty full page illustrations 
from photographs enhance both the at- 
tractiveness and the value of the book. 
Dr. Grenfell’s chapters, which consti- 
tute about two-thirds of the book, are 
alive with personal experience ana 


sympathy; and the volume, altogether, 
is one of the freshest and most inter- 
esting of recent books of travel. 


It appears that it was neither Dr. 
Cook nor Commander Peary who was 
“First at the North Pole,” but two 
Maine boys, in company with one vr 
two scientists. It was Mr. Edward 
Stratemeyer who found out about it, 
and he tells the story in his charac- 
teristic way. In such a yarn as this, 
there is opportunity both for stirring 
incident, and for the imparting of some 
information, and both are to be found 
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in the book. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 


The new volume of the “Roses of St. 
Elizabeth Series,” “Seven Christmas 
Candles,” continues the chronicles of 
the Mulvaney children, especially deal- 
ing with the oldest two, Hannah and 
Stubbins. The absurd incidents which 
continually beset the Mulvaneys are 
more absurd than ever in this book, 
and the reader’s laughter is of neces- 
sity almost continuous, but side by 
side with the fun develops the pretty 
story of the two children’s efforts to 
live up to the hymn, and to be “candles” 
each lighting up “his own small corner” 
with good deeds. There are six col- 
ored pictures, and papers in the Christ- 
mas tints and a cover showing the 
most famous of all candlesticks, with 
a little Mulvaney perched on each of 
its seven branches. I. C. Page & Co. 


Mrs. De la Pasture comes nearer to 
the commonplace in the chief character 
of her newest story, “The Tyrant,” 
than is her custom, but on the other 
hand she has given it more humor and 
a more involved plot than her readers 
have learned to expect. The chief 
character, a middle-aged country gen- 
tleman and ruler of his small world 
by virtue partly of holding the purse 
strings, and partly by having an abom- 
inable temper, is stricken with mortal 
iliness at the moment when he has 
made a new will disinheriting his old- 
est son: He leaves England hoping io 
recover his health, and during his ab- 
sence his wife discovers that she holds 
a means of controlling him, and, to tne 
great delight of all the tyrant’s ac- 
quaintances, uses it. The ending of the 
tale is a master stroke, and is related 
with extraordinary skill. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


“Greek Lands and Letters,” of which 
Francis Greenleaf Allinson, Professor 
of Classical Philology in Brown Uni- 
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versity, and Anne C. EB. Allison are 
joint authors, is a great deal more than 
a guide-book, on the one hand, or a 
survey of Greek history and literature 
on the other. It is both of these, and 
more. In it, the Greece of to-day, ana 
the Greece of a remote yesterday are 
described and pictured, and both are 
illuminated by passages from _ the 
Greek poets and philosophers, many of 
them newly translated and others 
quoted in the versions of Ernest Myers 
and Gilbert Murray. The result is a 
volume which may be used with profit 
by travelers in Greece, but may also be 
read with delight by those who must 
do their travelling by their own fire- 
sides and in their own libraries. There 
is a frontispiece in colors, showing the 
Propylea from within, looking toward 
Salamis, and there are twenty or more 
full page illustrations from  photo- 
graphs. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The articles collected in Mrs. Anna 
A. Rogers’s ““‘Why American Marriages 
Fail” have attracted much attention in 
the magazines in which they were first 
published because of their absolute 
freedom from prejudice and the fear- 
lessness with which they follow a train 
of reasoning to its logical end. When 
it is considered that her subjects in- 
clude the failure of American mar- 
riages, American men’s faults, the 
failure of American mothers, certain 
defects in the school system, and a 
whole series of stupidities and negli- 
gences classed as “What we put up 
with,” it is surprising that they have 
not been more seriously attacked. 
That they have not may be aseribed 
less to that toleration of which some 
of us are so proud and others so 
ashamed, than to a thickness of skin 
not to be penetrated by the sharpest 
arrow of speech. To those who share 
the author's opinions, their apt expres- 
sion in this volume will give very great 
pleasure and those who do not will do 
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well to give the book at least two read- 
ings, that they may have an opportu- 
nity to change sides. Houghton Mif- 
flln Company. 


Mr. Henry A. Shute’s “Real Diary 
of a Real Boy” gave little promise of 
anything as truly humorous as his 
“Farming It” published this winter, 
with good pictures by Mr. Reginald 
Birch, and a cover which might fairly 
be called promising. As a farmer, Mr. 
Shute insisted on buying runts when 
he should have bought pigs; and ap- 
propriated the wood from a French 
(Canadian neighbor’s wood lot, thereby 
eliciting a flood of excellent eighteenth 
century French. His English assist- 
ant discoursed in the broadest Somer- 
setshire; his turkeys first terrified his 
wife and then died variously; his won- 
derful colt proved to be a mule and 
every day brought him equal troubles, 
but he never despaired, and in addition 
to the entertainment which he involun- 
tarily bestowed upon his neighbors he 
gave them an amateur dramatic per- 
formance, played a practical joke upun 
a malicious neighbor, and in other 
ways enjoyed himself in spite of his 
agricultural vicissitudes. His stories 
may not be strikingly novel, but his 
way of telling them is original and 
agreeable and his book includes more 
fun than is concealed in all his other 
books taken together. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt’s “The New 
June” does not, it is true, produce any 
such rare effect as was wrought by his 
“The Old Country,” but it is, neverthe- 
less, such an historical novel as no one 
else even attempts, an historical novel 
as placidly tranquil as if it related do- 
ings of yesterday, and with no effort 
even by turn of speech to indicate that 
the actors in the story are not dweil- 
ers in the next street. The time ot 
the novel is the reign of the Second 
Richasd, the characters the group of 
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royal kinsmen whom nature, not art, 
made the most impressive men in the 
kingdom, and a loyal subject of Rich- 
ard is the hero. An Italian adventure 
in which the Three appear rather cred- 
itably in Venice, and Gian Galeazzo 
discovers that English common-sense at 
its best is a match for Italian subtlety, 
and a very curious and _ interesting 
study of a Carthusian community di- 
versify the story. It is impossible to 
say too much in praise of the author's 
charm, but it is less attractive than Its 
strength, for strength is required to 
choose such grave beauty and dignity 
of style as his at a moment when flip- 
pant ugliness and clownish gambolling 
stand high in the popular taste. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Miss Eva Lathbury’s “The Sinking 
Ship” challenges the reader to choose 
which of the veteran actresses of Lon- 
don sat for the part of its heroine, and 
all the more perhaps, because the au- 
thor has chosen to unite the childish 
experiences of one, the later career of 
a second, and the apparent preferences 
as to impersonation of a third in the 
life of Vanda Conquest, but Miss Lath- 
bury has done nothing so trite and 
easy as to add another to the list of 
novels with a key. Vanda is a woman 
who, in studying how to impersonate, 
has mercilessly analyzed her own 
thoughts, words and deeds, has discov- 
ered what they indicate and knows her- 
self. In the minor matters of knowing 
her family and her audience, she is 
past mistress, and she speedily learns 
the very soul of the youth who brings 
her a new play, wherewith she may 
retrieve her fortune, failing because she 
is no longer novel to the public. He, 
scarcely less implacable in his study 
of her than she has been, is entirely 
free from the shadow of a delusion in 
regard to her, but neither of them un- 
derstands her daughter, the simple mai- 
den in her flower, true, reverent, brave 
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because she feels that she is compassed 
about with a great cloud of witnesses, 
prophets, martyrs, confessors, all the 
company of the righteous. The time 
of the story is the present moment; into 
it Miss Lathbury brings this appar 
quite nat 


ently incongruous, but ren 
ural figure and thus produces an anti 
dote for certain vicious stories »p 
lished during the last few months, ana 
puts to flight despondent views of fu- 
ture fiction. Sibyl Conquest is a fig- 
ure not to be forgotten. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser introduces Mime. 
Yie Theodora Ozaki to American read- 
ers in a biographical study prefixed to 
her “Warriors of Old Japan. The 
story is romantic and accounts for the 
excellent English in which the tales 
are written, for it shows that the 
author is half English, was edu- 
vated in English ways until she 
was sixteen years of age; and 
was secretary to Mrs. Fraser and 
amanuensis to her brother, the late Mr. 
Crawford. Now she is wife of the 
Mayor of Tokyo, a personage whose 
history is like a fairy tale, and their 
marriage was preceded by a little ro- 
mance. The stories collected in her 
book might be described as_ historic 
tales, for they are faithful to Japanese 
sympathies and feeling although they 
introduce supernatural personages, and 
they truthfully reflect the national cus- 
toms and habits. One finds Japan in 
them as one finds England in the sto- 
ries of Friar Bacon, Grey of Warwick, 
or Tom Heckathrift. As they stand in 
this volume they are not inventions of 
the author but the growth of the Jap- 
anese mind, rendered into English by 
one who can correctly estimate their 
effect upon the mind of English-speak- 
ing and English-thinking persons. As 
this is the season when mere pretti- 
ness counts in the usefulness of a 
book, it is right to say that these tales 


wear a dress of cloth stamped with the 
chrysanthemum, and that the back is 
Japanese in effect. The ten pictures 
are the work of Japanese artists who 
have ably seconded their countrywo- 
man in her effort to present Japan to 
the West, and Mr. J. H. Gubbins of 
the Japanese embassy gives the volume 
un introductory note. Houghton Mif- 


flin Company. 


The swirl and fury of London town 
find imperishable expression in Ho- 
garth” says a recent critic of history 
and art, and it is these characteristics 
that are most « mitic in the half a 
hundred reproductions his pictures 
to be found in Mr. Hl. B. Wheatley’s 


“Togarth’s London fhe London of 


that time might ssibiy seem slow to 

man of to-day, armed with all the 
modern appliances for making haste 
swiftiy, but if compelled to cope with 


it unaided by any weapons, he woud 
probabiy find that its “swirl aud fury” 
its iteration and speed, would severely 
test his power of maintaining his in- 
dependence, and those who did not lose 
it were strong men indeed, as_ their 
looks and expression reveal both in 
portraits and in the other pictures. A 
physical characteristic visible with 
equal frequency is the fine carriage ol 
the head, the detail which Hogarth, 
borrowing it from his own figure as 
he saw himself in the mirror, be- 
stowed upon nearly all figures except- 
ing only those having some marked pe- 
culiarity. To follow these two features 
through the entire collection is one of 
the unique pleasures to be gatherea 
from this uncommonly lhrge assem- 
blage. Mr. Wheatley has been en- 
gaged upon this work at intervals for 
many years, and dedicates it to Mr. 
Austin Dobson, the chief authority on 
the whole subject of Hogarth and his 
work. The author speaks rather lightly 
of his book, but very few will be the 
American students of eighteenth cen- 
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tury art and history so well informed 
that they will not regard it as impor- 
tant. On the historical matters with 
which Hogarth’s pencil was busy, Mr. 
Wheatley has much to say, and in 
short there is hardly a page on which 
one is not tempted to linger. It is not 
to be supposed that such a work will 
irresistible to the buyer of 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


not be 
Christmas gifts. 
i 

In the third famous generation of 
Sheridans none was more conspicuous 
than that Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
Norton, whose portrait was once as 
familiar to the lovers of poetry as Lord 
Byron's and whose history was almost 
as much discussed. Her biography, by 
Miss Jane Gray Perkins, now appears 
under the simple title, “The Life of 
the Honorable Mrs. Norton,” and will 
revive the interest which flashed up for 
a moment after the publication of 
“Diana of the Crossways,” and _ will 
probably be again renewed by the com- 
ing biography of her grandfather. 
Miss Perkins has no strong prejudices 
in favor of dates or of system and she 
takes for granted that her readers have 
a certain knowledge of her subject, and 
does not therefore explain details not 
perfectly familiar to young readers or 
to-day. Mrs. Norton’s beauty, the mel- 
ancholy story of her married life, the 
books in which she stated her case and 
those in which others stated it for her, 
her poetry, her romantic second mar- 
riage and her sudden death make an 
outline which Miss Perkins fills with 
excellent anecdotes and authentic gos- 
sip. Her publishers illustrate’ the 
story with the well-known Lewis en- 
graving of Landseer’s drawing; a pho- 
togravure of the best known John 
Hayter painting, and a copy of another 
portrait by the same artist; a drawing 
by Mrs. Munro-Ferguson, a _ picture 
from a lithograph at Chatsworth, and 
n portrait after the Williamson bust 
made during the last summer of Lady 
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life. Netwithstand- 
ing her lack of definiteness in certain 
details, Miss Perkins thorough- 
going defender of Mrs. Norton from 
those who maliciously assailed her dur- 
ing her lifetime, and those who from 
ignorance have continued the attack, 
and she urges her claim for more se- 
both as a 
ever yel 
Possibly her 


Stirling-Maxwell's 


is a 


rious consideration woman 
and as a writer than 
been accorded her. 
agreeable chat and charming way of 
telling her stories may be more effect- 
ual than closer argument. Certainly 
those who already hold her opinions 
will find that she ably sustains them. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


has 


Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani has 
chosen to parcel the mixture of learn- 
ing and good historical gossip compos- 
ing his “Wanderings in the Campagna” 
into six groups, using as points of di- 
vision Saturn, Horace, Hadrian, Greg- 
ory the Great, and Cicero, and setting 
Pliny the Younger and Nero in the last 
chapter, and he who can may decide 
after reading all of them which he pre- 
fers. The fascinating conjecture of 
the Saturn Chapter, based now on a 
fragment of a dramatist or a phrase or 
i poet; now on inference from a geo- 
logical formation; a brick- 
maker’s mark; now on a gem found in 
a desecrated tomb; now on the traces 
of an earthquake, seems best until one 


now on 


remembers what one was shown in 
“The Land of Horace.” There was 
conjecture, too, but conjecture on a 
line addressed to a dainty nymph or a 
languid fine gentleman, or a gay letter, 
or perhaps on ecclesiastical archives 
recording the official doings of those 
who in a later day trod the same paths 
poet, or knelt at new 
up in the place of those 
of the elder gods. Between the “Land 
of Hadrian” and the “Land of Gregory 
the Great,” the Emperor and the Pope, 
who each in his day ruled like Alex- 


as the classic 


shrines set 
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ander, who could choose? Palmyra, 
Egypt, Carthage, the Lombards, the 
English are a few of the scattered 
sources whence they enriched the soil 
of the Campagna, and one is shown its 
gleanings in photographs of which 
every line holds a story. Coming to 
the Land of Cicero, with its reminis- 
cences of great Cardinals and Popes 
and Saints, less touching than 
those left by the  tender-heartea 
heathen who loved his daughter above 
all the world, the others diminish in 
importance, and one closes the book 
on the Pliny and Nero chapter in sheer 
despair. Each is best while one reads 
and all conspire to fill the mind with 
awe. Small wonder that the region 
has been deemed haunted! Imagine a 
hill 44,000 cubic feet in dimensions 
after centuries of unchecked robbery, 
and every cubic foot composed of 
scores of tiny terra-cotta objects, each 
one an offering to the gods, each one 
telling its story of woe or of gratitude! 
These are Commendatore Lanciani’s 
fairy tales. His photographs second 
them well, and the volume is bound 
with substantial richness. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Dr. Sven Hedin is not only a brave 
and indefatigable explorer, for whom 
no heights and no solitudes have ter- 
rors, but he is a very clear and engag- 
ing narrator, who tells straight on 
what he has to tell, without frills of 
rhetoric, and enables his readers al- 
most to see through his eyes the ma- 
jestic marvels of Nature which came 
under his observation in Tibet. It is 
not too much to say that he has re- 
made the map of Central Asia through 
his discoveries; he has traced rivers 
and mountain ranges before unex- 
plored; and has filled in with definite 
lines whole patches which before were 
blank. The very poetry and romance 
of travel are embodied in his two-vol- 
ume work, “Trans-Himalaya,” in 
which he describes his discoveries and 
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adventures in Tibet, in the years 
1906 to 1908. He began this journey 
under difficulties which would have 
daunted a less courageous traveller, for 
the British government declined to per- 
mit him to pass from India into Ti- 
bet, and afterward the Chinese gov- 
ernment attempted to obstruct him. 
He had no white companion, and only 
a handful of Asiatics; but he led them 
without hesitation through solitudes so 
intense that for eighty days not a hu- 
man being was met, and back and 
forth across the great plateau, at a 
height of 16,000 to 18,000 feet, and 
through Arctic temperatures of forty 
degrees below zero. He discovered 
seven new passes across the Hima- 
laya; traced to their sources for the 
first time the Indus and the Brama- 
putra; and demonstrated that the 
eastern and western mountain sections 
are connected and belong to the same 
system. Harassed though he was by 
the authorities, he established friendly 
relations with the Tibetans, and gives 
many interesting glimpses of them. 
Their manner of life, their rites and 
customs, are fully described and pic- 
tured. The by no means easy task of 
making a record of travel and discov- 
ery which shall be at once significant 
from the scientific point of view, and 
intelligible and delightful to the ordi- 
nary reader has been achieved by Dr. 
Hedin with signal success. He is his 
own artist also; and although he 
speaks with modesty of the photo- 
graphs and drawings with which these 
volumes are illustrated, they are really 
spirited and varied. There are nearly 
four hundred of them, among them a 
number of water-color sketches of a 
quality which does not call for any 
apology. There are also ten maps. Al- 
together, whether with reference to its 
subject, or to the graphic skill with 
which it is written, this is decidedly 
the freshest and most important travel- 
book of the year 1909. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Have been recognized throughout the 
world as a staple remedy for COUGHS 
and THROAT TROUBLES. 


Invaluable to Teachers, Lecturers and 
Singers for allaying Hoarseness and 
Irritations of the Throat. 


Give relief and are of great benefit in 
Chronic LUNG TROUBLES, BRONCHI- 
TIS and ASTHMA. 


A preparation of superior merit, free 
from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 


Sold by druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
In boxes at 25c. 50c. and $1.00 


(NOT SOLD IN BULK) 
SAMPLE MAILED ON REQUEST 


John I. Brown & Son 


PROPRIETORS 
BOSTON - MASS. 

















House. 





CPPOSITE THE TREASURY 
AONE BLOCK FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


The Hotel “par excellence” of the 
National Capital 


First-Class in All Appointments. 
An illustrated guide to Washington 
will be mailed free of charge, upon 
receipt of two two-cent stamps. 
O. G. Srapvzs, Proprietor 





